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By SARAH HONIG 
Port Political Reporter 
: ' . AVIV. — In an likelihood 
.'.’ne Minister Menachem Begin. 
I . '.fail to achieve his second target 
: of Thursday for presenting a 
government for approval to the 
ssel. Likud sources indicated 
■; erday. 

onsiderabte progress was 
>rted in yesterday's intensive 
jttaiions between the Likud and 
oending coalition partners, the 
... •ces said, but it now seems ail ' 
'‘■impossible that the coalition will 
. '^ready for presentation before 
week. t 

s he prime minister originally had 
i'- ; _he expected to complete the 
' •' less of forming a coalition by to- 
'■»! Later he amended that expco . 
>jn by saying this Thursday was 
'3 jew target date. 

alks between Likud negotiators 
teams from the -National 
gious Party and Agudat Yisrael 
; pressed yesterday, but several 
p remain to be overcome. The 
"-sjtion is not helped, sources said, 

... the fact that the NRP has 
entcd no less than 120. condi-. 

.. s for joining the new coalition. 

' mong the probiems which crop- 
. up yesterday in contacts with 
" NRP was a declaration by 
,'bation Minister Zevuiun Ham- 
. He said that he would find it 
Dssible to carry on in his post 
- ss he is assured that the Etzioni 
unission's recommendations on 
teaching profession will be 
Med and that ample foods will 
'-illocated to rule out the'pos- 
'ity of a second shift and in- 

- se the school hours. 

kud sources said that the main 
' blem with Hammer's 
' ouncement — : like so many of 

- NRP’s other 120 demands — ' 
that it required considerable' 


I 


government spending. The party, 
for example, is.also demanding that 
the hesder yeshivot (under, the 
Military Yeshiva Programme) be 
■given the same status as other In- 
stitutions of higher learning;-. This 
would mean that they would receive 
far more money from the govern- 
ment than they do now. 

The talks between the NRP and 
the Likud team took place '.ap- 
propriately enough in the finance 
^minister's office, with Prime 
■ Minister Menachem Begin choos- 
ing not to involve himself in the 
details -of the coalition bargaining. 

Nevertheless, both sides expres- 
sed considerable optimism, despite 
ill feeling earlier in the morning 
when - Likud sources complained 
that the numerous NRP demands 
were in fact a smoke-screen for MK 
Yehuda Ben-Meir's desire to be ap- 
pointed either ■ deputy defence or 
deputy foreign minister. Ben-Meir 
and the NRP reacted angrily, call- 
ing these charges slanderous. 

. After several hours of talks, 
h owever, - Liberal Energy M inister 
Yitzhak Moda'i reported that 
"things' are not so bad. Most of the 
120'deman’ds are no problem. As for 
the others, the finance minister has 
to examine how much they would 
mean in terms of money and the 
justice minister will have to con- 
sider whether demands for legisla- 
tion are indeed feasible," He ex- 
pressed certainty that the talks 
would be concluded by Thursday.. 

NRP leader Yosef Burg said that 
Thursday "may be a bit over- 
optimistic, but the talks will be con- 
cluded soon. The foundations for 
the next government wQl certainly 
be complete by the end of this 
week." . * 

The Likud-NRP session was fol- 
lowed by one in which Aguda 

(Continued on peg* 2, col. 4) 


b progress yet on 
iiesset committees 


By ASHER WALLFISH 
Post Knesset Reporter 

t 10th Knesset today enters its 
_ d week with the agenda for 
'ext three days vague except for 
lfteriioon's debate on the mul- 
"onal Sinai force. . 

e Likud and the Alignment, 
h together account for 96 of the 
set’s 120 members, were still 
locked last night over the com- 
es and the functions' that are 
‘‘to the running, of the pariia-. 

x Likud decided yesterday at a 
3D meeting that the coalition 
. maintain a majority of at least 
/ote in each of the committees, 

- af iwo votes in the most impor- 
. committees. 

' e Likud faction meeting, which 
place after the Likud delegates 
ie Arrangements Committee 
with Prime Minister 


Menachem Begin, also dccidedrthat 
the coalition - must get the chair- 
manships of six of the 10 commit- 
tees. The remaining four, they saidi 
could go to the Alignment They 
also decided Thai the Alignment 
Would get three out of the eight 
proposed deputy speakerships. 

- Alignment leaders said last night 
the Likud proposals were not worth 
discussing, and warned that their 
faction would boycott all the com- ■ 
mittees and thwart their work if the 
'Likud did not go part way to meet- 
the Alignment’s demands for parity. 

The Alignment wants parity with 
the Likud because since Sfiulamft' 
-Aloni (Gtizens’ Rights and Peace 
Movement) joined the Alignment, 
the bloc has the same number of 
seats, 48, as the Likud. 

. The Arrangements Committee 
will meet today at 1 p.m., and after 
deciding how the debate on the 
(OwtiMcd m Pag* 3, Col. 3) 


o injured by explosions 
Durban shopping centre 


'.BAN (UPI). — Bomb blasts 
.-•iced the showrooms of two. car 
-•rs in central Durban early 
-.rday and amid the debris 


January' has also sabotaged govern- 
ment installations in other parts of 
the country. 

Brig. John Visser, divisional 


e found signs the explosions^ police, commander for the area, said 
have been caused by black that plastic explosives, timing 
naiist saboteurs. ' devices and several kilos of a high 

to Indian men were injured by explosive used in the blasts yester- 
l glass and were admitted to day were from Eastern Europe and 
ilal for treatment. ■ .. similar to materials used last month 

eoulfawed African National to sabotage railway lines, 
press (ANC) has bombed and The saboteurs attacked the Mc- 
ktaged an army recruiting Carthy Leyiahd showroom, where a 
'e, a downtown war memorial, bomb went off at 5.55 a.m. and Me- 
jjnuter railroads and power star Carthy Sigma, where the bomb ex- 
in and around Durban in the ploded 10 minutes later. Both 
four months without loss of life, showrooms are on Smith Street, otie 
jc ANC is committed to of the port city’s major downtown 
.browing South Africa's white shopping '. ' and business 
Vity government and since thoroughfares. 
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World Religious Zionist Women's Organization 
1 Welcomes Delegates to the 

^Second World Convention 

Festive Opening Session: -July 28, 1981 ; 

rv ; ' The Knesset, Jerusalem' 

^ with the participation of the Prime Minister 
"he Chief Rabbis; Ministers; Members of the Knesset; 
Members of the Diplomatic Corps: Religious Zionist 
eadership from Israel and abroad, and a representative 
of Soviet Jewry. 

Sessions: July 29— -30, 1981 

Waizmann Hall, Jewish Agency. Jerusalem - 

Entry to all Convention events by registration and invitation. - 
26 Ben -Maimon, Jerusalem. . r ■ 
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PL0 will keep 
border truce — 
‘not in Israel’ 


Israel, PLO deny having negotiated 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
and agencies 

WASHINGTON. — Israel’s ambas- 
sador to the U.S. and the head of 
the Palestine Liberation Oiganiza- 
tioh both categorically denied in 
nationally televised interviews 
yesterday that the cease-fire agreed 
to last Friday meant Israel and the 
PLO had negotiated with or 
recognized each other. 

Ephraim Evron, the Israeli envoy, 
said on CBS-TV*s Face the Nation 
that Israel agreed to the "cessation 
of hostilities’’ after UJ5. special am- 
bassador Philip Habib assured it on 
Friday that there would be "no acts 
of violence against Israel across the 
border" from Lebanon. 

Evron noted that Israel has 
always held the government of 
Lebanon responsible for actions 
originating in its territory, including 
the present cease-fire. "We hold 
them responsible for events in 
Lebanon,’’, the envoy said. "We do 
not negotiate with the PLO." 


Appearing in Beirut on ABC- 
TV’s issues and Answers," PLO chief 
Yasser Arafat said that the PLO ac- 
cepted the cease-fire in response to 
requests from UN Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim and the 
Security Council. He said that there 
were no negotiations with the U.S. 

Arafat added, however, that the 
PLO has “the right to organize 
ourselves," although he denied that 
additional weapons and ammuni- 
tion are being sent to the terrorist 
forces in South Lebanon. 

Both Evron and Arafat main- 
tuned that the cease-fire included 
the Christian enclave in South 
Lebanon. 

Arafat said that he did not know 
what direct role Saudi Arabia 
played in achieving the cease-fire, 
although the Saudis and other 
“Arab brothers" had helped the 
Palestinians. 

Evron said that Israel did not con- 
sider the Saudis to be “moderates’’ 


as did the U.S., since Saudi Arabia 
was in the “vanguard of hostilities 
against Israel." But* he said that if 
recent actions by the Saudis 
demonstrated a change in their 
policy. Israel "will be happy." 

Arafat said that despite the 
Israelis' continued refusal to 
recognize the PLO, in fact there has 
been “a dialogue through this con- 
frontation, through armaments" 
that might be supplanted by some 
diplomatic contact. 

in another Sunday television in- 
terview, Senator .Henry Jackson 
(Democrat) said on NBC’s Meet the 
Press programme that Prime- 
Minister Menachem Begin is a 
"sensible and intelligent man" who 
has a "personality problem." 
Jackson thought that .there had 
been mistakes on both sides in con- 
tacts between Israel and the U.S. 
Both should consult one another in 
advance and not “shoot from the 
hip.” 


American role in Sinai force is open-ended 


By DAVID LANB$U { : 
Port Diplomatic Correspondent 
U JS. Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig haB given an open-ended writ- 
ten commitment to keep the mul- 
tinational Sinai peacekeeping force 
in existence. 

Haig's letter, which is part of the 
U.S.-Israel-Egypt package agree- 
ment on the “Multinational Force 
and Observers” (MFO) to be tabled, 
in the Knesset today, pledges that 
(paragraph 3) “the U.S. will use its 
best .efforts to find acceptable 
replacements for contingents that 
withdraw from the MFO," and that 
(paragraph 4) “the U.S. remains 
prepared to take those steps neces- 
sary to insure the maintenance of an 
acceptable MFO." 

The existence of the MFO — and 
therefore the American commit- 
r mem to keep it in existence — will 
extend for as long as either Israel or 
Egypt wants the force to stay. This 
is spelled out in a key clause in the 
main protocol which reads: “The 
two parties may consider- the pos- 
sibility of replacing the arrange- 


ments hereby established with alter- 
native arrangements by mutual 
agreement." 

The entire package, initialled by 
American, Israeli and Egyptian 
diplomats in London 10 days ago, 
comprises the protocol, an annex, 
an appendix and a number of let- 
ters, of which Haig’s is one. The 
package will also eventually include 
a letter from the U.S., as yet un- 
delivered, in which Washington will 
undertake to continue its surveil- 
lance overflights and to continue to 
- provide Israel and Egypt with infor- 
mation thus gathered on adherence 
to the demilitarization and 
limitation-of-forces provisions of 
the peace treaty. 

These flights wifi be extended to 
cover “Zone D," a narrow strip on 
the Israeli side of the border, which 
will become a limited-forces-zone 
once Israel completes its 
withdrawal from Sinai on April 26, 
1982. 

There had been criticism in some 
Israeli government quarters of the 
fact that the U.S. pledge to continue 
the overflights was not initialled 


together with the rest of the 
package agreement. This omission 
was apparently the result of Egyp- 
tian reluctance to highlight the 
overflights. 

But U.S. sources assured The 
Jerusalem Past that Washington is 
totally committed to continue the 
flights, and referred to testimony to 
this effect given to Congress last 
Monday by Nicholas Veliotes, 
senior Stale Department Mideast 
expert. Veliotes said: “We have un- 
dertaken to continue our aerial sur- 
veillance to assist in monitoring 
compliance with the treaty terms. 
These missions will be carried out in 
the same manner and format as at 
present -- but expanded to cover... 
Zone D." 

Haig's letter pledging to keep the 

( Condoned on page 2, coL 6) 


By DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Post M ideas! Affaire Reporter 

The PLO served notice 
yesterday that while it would 
make certain the cease-fire 
along the Lebanese border is 
observed — including by those 
dissident elements who have 
threatened to disregard it — 
attacks against targets inside 
Israel and the administered ter- 
ritories would be stepped up. . 

Khahii Wazir (Abu Jihad) 
military commander of Fatah, the 
largest of the groups making up the 
PLO, told the English-language 
Beirut weekly Monday Morning that 
“our commitment not to shell or un- 
dertake operations across the 
Lebanese borders does not by any 
means imply that we will stop our 
struggle against the Zionist occupa- 
tion. 

"On the contrary," he continued. 
“After seeing the Zionists' crimes 
increasing, pur people insist that 
our internal military operations 
against the occupation must in- 
crease." 

In an interview on ABCs Issues 
and Answers yesterday, PLO 
chairman Yasser Arafat himBelf 
claimed that the cease-fire applied 
to the northern border area but not 
to what he called “the occupied 
land.’’ 

"We are under Israeli oc- 
cupation.. .we are resisting this oc- 
cupation, this organized terrorism," 
he said in the interview. (See adja- 
cent story) 

The statements made by Arafat 
and Wazir would appear to comply 
with the resolution passed by Arab 
League defence and foreign 
ministers at their meeting in Tunis 
last week, when they pledged all 
possible help for the Palestinians to 


help them fight “inside occupied 
territory." 

Indeed, the formal statement is- 
sued by the PLO announcing its ac- 
ceptance of the cease-fire on Friday 
contained a commitment only to a 
"cease-fire across Lebanese 
borders." 

Meanwhile, even that interpreta- 
tion of the cease-fire has been chal- 
lenged by one of the radical splinter 
groups making up the PLO, Ahmed 
Jibril’s Libyan-backed Popular 
Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine — General Command 
(PFLP-GC). 

Jibril has claimed responsibility 
(Conti Med an page 2, ail. 2) 

Sadat deplores both 
Israel and terrorists 

CAIRO (UPI). — President Anwar 
Sadat, declaring that “Katyusha 
rockets will not liberate occupied 
Arab lands," has blamed both Israel 
and Palestinian terrorist com- 
manders for the loss of civilian life 
in the Israeli bombardment of 
Beirut. 

In an interview published today 
by the newspaper Mayo, Sadat said 
terrorist commanders showed "in- 
competence” for inviting the mas- 
sive Israeli retaliation, by rocketing 
northern Israel, and then accepting 
the U.S .-mediated cease-fire. 

"In my opinion, this is not a 
cease-fire, but (Palestinian) in- 
competence. a slap to the Arabs' 
honour and a blow to human 
ethics," Sadat said. 

“What Israel did in Lebanon was 
horrible," Sadat said. “But the 
person who took the Palestinian 
decision' to rocket (Israeli set- 
tlements) also did something horri- 
ble because he brought all this 
destruction on his people." 


Begin: PLO will answer for violations 


Jerusalem Port Reporter 

Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
yesterday warned that Israel would 
hold the Palestine Liberation 
Organization responsible ■ for any 
violations of the current cease-fire 
in the north, even if they are com- 
mitted by a breakaway faction in 
the terrorist movement. 

Begin was reported to have stres- 
sed this position at a -meeting he had 
with two U.S. congressmen: Califor- 
nia Democrat Tom Lantos and New 
Jersey Republican Milicent 
Fenwick. 

After the meeting, Begin’s 


spokesman Uri Porat reported the 
premier as saying: "If the arrange- 
ment is broken, we don’t care who 
breaks it." 

The visiting congressmen 
reported Begin as welcoming the 
expansion of the UN peace-keeping 
force in Lebanon "both numerically 
and in depth” to keep peace in the 
north. 

“Our point of view, and I think 
the prime minister shares it, is that 
the UN peace-keeping force should 
be expanded both numerically and 
in depth so that the citizens of both 
sides of the frontier can live in 
peace and tranquility,” Lantos said. 


Phalange-Israel break hailed 


post MUeast Affairs Reporter 
and agencies 

The Arab League' follow-up com- 
mittee on Lebanon said yesterday 
that it received notice a month ago 
of a letter from Phalangist leader 
Bashir Jemayel to Lebanese Presi- 
dent Elias .Sarkis in which the 
Phalangist leader had declared his 
intention to sever ties with Israel.- 
The committee, comprising 
representatives of Lebanon, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, said it 
welcomed the declaration at "non- 
cooperation with Israel in any 
form" as a “positive step towards 
recohcilfation” in Lebanon, 

- “The statement was made at the 
end of the committee's latest round 
of deliberations, which began on- 
Saturday at the Lebanese presiden- 
tial palace just outside Beirut. 

. Syrian Foreign Minister Abdel- 
Halim Khaddam, who took part in 


the deliberations, said yesterday 
that the Phalange statement was 
viewed as “a positive sign.*’ But he 
gave voice to what appears to be 
some scepticism in Damascus, when 
he added, that Syria would have to 
wait for the Christians to put words 
into action. 

Syria has made the severance of 
all ties between the Phalange and 
Israel a condition to its own 
readiness even to discuss the Chris- 
tians’ main demand, that Syria 
reduce its military presence in 
Lebanon. 

JemayePs meeting with Sarkis on 
July 6 coincided with an un- 
precedentedly tough warning in the 
Syrian government daily Tishrin % 
■ which hinted that Syria would not 
hesitate to use force if this latest 
meeting of the follow-up committee 
failed to secure a Christian commit- 
ment to end ties with Israel. . 



Shlomi, Ma’alot to get border status 


Exporters /Importers- determine 
your profits well in advance. 



By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Port Economic Reporter 
The Galilee towns of Shlomi and 
Ma'alot, in addition to Nahariya, 
have been recommended to receive 
the status of urban border settle- 
ments, retroactive lb July 9. State 
Revenues. Administration director 
Uriel Lynn made the recommenda- 
tion-, which is subject to approval by 
.the Knesset Finance Committee, 
after consultations with the IDF, 
At first, it was decided last week 
only to recommend the change in 
slums for Nahariya. However, dur- 
ing the thorough appraisal of 
dumages made possible by: last Fri- 
day’s cease-fire, it was determined 
that both Shlomi and Ma'alot 
deserve the special damage com- 
pensation that the new status en- 
tails. . 

• Residents of all three towns will 


now be able to receive compensa- 1 
tion from the state for such indirect 
damage as the inability to reach 
places of employment during an 
alert, even if these are located 
beyond the firing line. 

Farmers and hoteliers will be 
compensated for crops which could 
not be tended or guests who cancel- 
led. Factories forced to remain 
closed for more than a cumulative 
24 hours will be indemnified, as will 
merchants and service businesses 
disrupted for more than seven days. 
Both time limits are cumulative 
periods within a total span of 30 
duys. 

Workers’ salaries are included in 
figuring indirect losses. Compensa- 
tion for direct property damage* 
from hostile action is made 
automatically by the Property Tax 
Administration. . 


The Discount Bank offers you the opportunity to determine today 
precisely what profit you will realize on an export/ import 
transaction In the future. This ts accomplished by means of a 
foreign currency forward transaction - a device whereby you 
purchase foreign currency today, at today's prevailing exchange 
rate, for delivery at some convenient fixed date in the future. 

Here's an example for illustration- suppose an Importer expects to 
import coffee beans from Brazil in Juna and to pay for them on 
June 28th in bolters. Suppose, further, that he intends to process 
these grains to produce coffee, and to export the coffee to Japan, 
receiving payment on September 30th, In Yen. By virtue of the fact 
that his outlay will be In Dollars and his income in Yen. and since 
the exchange rate between these two currencies changes 
continuously, there Is no way for the Importer to asseae In advance 
the extent of profit or loss that exchange rate fluctuations mev 
cause him. For all he knows, thooe fluctuations could result In an 
overall lose on the deal. 

That's where the Discount Bank comas in. Aware of tha importer s 
dilemma, the Bank suggests that ha enter into a commitment, on 
June 2filh. to purchase, el the Jund 2S Dollar/Yen exchange rate, 
the Dollar equivalent of the Yen he expects to receive in Sepwmpar 


- such Dollars to be delivered to him on September 28th. This 
enables the importer to allmmaw all exchange risks from 
consideration entirely. The importer can now make an accurate 
calculation, in June, ol the Dollar profit that he will realize in 
September. The seme principle holds true whatever tbe currencies 
involved- Forward transactions era executed in Dollars. Yen. 
Storting, Marks, Francs end a horn of other qurrencies. 

Ths Discount Bank recommends the use of forward transactions 
The manner that the system operates, it does not 
require the tying up of lerge sums cf money. 

A businessman’s cash flow is therefore unimpaired. And 
the big plus ...7 His profits can be assessed in advance 

-Details on how to taka advantage of (he foreign currency forward 
markets are available ai all Discount Bank branches, or by phoning: 

In Tel Aviv: Yossi Marta (6374751. Alex Sedan (6374461 or 
Yishavahu Zeevi (537463). 

In Jerusalem: Haylm Slbonl (224762). Charles Amzaleg [2238361 or 
Moehe Artiya (21 B1 11). 

in Haifa- Yaacov Plaster (S4B376) or Sammy Raphael! (6463221 



It pays to bank with 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT DANK 


The human side of the coin. 
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The weather 
at major 
Swissair 
destinations 
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THE WEATHER 


Yntcnlay's Yesmdoy’i Today'* 
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AIR QUALITY 



The following air quaiity ratings 
were made public yesterday by the 
Environmental Protection Service: 
Haifa — moderate; Had era — 
good; Emek Hefer — good; 
Netan^a — good; Jerusalem — 
good: Beersheba — moderate. 

Air quaiity forecast for today; in 
the coastal plain — no change. In 
the hill areas — a slight worsening 
of conditions. 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL |[ 


A reception in honour of the major 
contributors to the American 
Mizrachi Women’s new Beit 
Hayeled-Childhaven in Gilo, will be 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
isahe Atkin in Jerusalem, tomor- 
JuJjr-28v -at 4 p.m. Cantorial • 
music w ill be presented by Cantor 
tleazar ' Schulmah ‘ of" the "Great 
Neck Synagogue, N.Y.; and Mr. 
Robert Asch, director of the 
American Mizrachi Women's 
Motza children's home, w31 address 
the group. Mrs. I.B. Rose will chair 
the event, and Mrs. Moses 
Dyck man, honorary national prcsi- 
- dent and special gilts chairman, will 
present -the list of donors. 

Shmuel Lahis will speak on 
"Preventing Emigration" at the 
Ladies' Night of Rotary Jerusalem 
West, 8 p.m. tonight, at the King 
David Hotel. 


ARRIVALS 


To participate in the Emiuiab Second World 
Convention: Mrs. Ruth Holt* (Switzerland). 
Mil Sonia Jacques (Mexico), Mn Rochdlc 
. Balaban (Canada). Toby WBIig (U.S.). Mrs. 

■ Melanie Oclbaum (U-S-). G. Grahame 
(England) and Mrs. Susy Pugatsch 
' (Switzerland). 

Ben-Aharon better 
after heart attack 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

The condition of Yitzhak Ben- 
Aharon, who was admitted to the 
Sheba Hospital with a heart attack 
on Saturday, is “steadily 
improving," a hospital spokesman 
said. 

The veteran Histadrut and 
Labour leader, who is 74, is in the 
coronary intensive care unit. He 
had previously undergone 
orthopedic .treatment in hospital. 

Hisladurt Secretary-General 
Yeroham Meshel visited Ben- 
Aharon in* hospital yesterday. 

PEEPING TOM. — A 26-year-old 
man from Jaffa was caught peeping 
into the room of a young, woman in 
'Jerusalem after the woman's 
neighbour spotted him at the win- 
dow and called the police. 
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Nahariyans recover, but tourists not back yet 


By YA’ACOV FR1EDLER 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

NAHARIYA. — ft was back to work but noi 
ycl buck lo play for this seaside resort and bud- 
ding industrial town yesterday, the first week- 
day after Friday's cease-fire agreement ending 
10 days or shelling by terrorists from Lebanon. 

Although the industrial plants, employing 
some 3,000 workers, were trying to make up for 
time lost in the .shelters, the hotels and 
boarding-houses were still virtually empty "at 
the height of the season," as a hotelier pointed 
out. Hopes are high that Israeli holidaymakers 
will come to Nahariya, where they will. receive 
reductions of up to 25 per cent and other boons 
and. incidentally, show their solidarity, by fill- 
ing beds foreign tourists have cancelled.. 

"We are still in an interregnum. The 
newsmen have gone and the holidaymakers 
have not come yet," [Ian Oppenheimer, 
manager of the Penguin Restaurant told-77re 
Jerusalem Post. "On Saturday we were pretty 
busy serving Nahariyans out of their shelters at 
last, though few guests. Today it is still a little 
slow." A table full of Norwegian UNIFIL 
soldiers sipping beer made up a good percen- 
tage of his guests. "It will pick up," he assured 
us, "Nahariya always does." 


The streets are bustling again and the beach 
is doing good business. Lhough not yet normal, 
it is hard however, lo find a N ah any an who 
believes the cease-fire will last. The estimates 
range from two days to a maximum of ten. 
Nobody trusts the terrorists, or relies on the 
UN. whose while cars and trucks seemed to fill 
'the city yesterday. 

While we were talking to a hotelier, a loud 
boom was heard. He winced for a second, then 
relaxed. "It is a sonic boom. I ask you, does the 
Air Force have to do this over Nahariya right 
nowT* Surely they can give us a break for a few 
days." he said. 

The general manager of -a factory that 
received a direct hit on its power transformer 
said that Electric Corporation workers had put 
it back to work in 48 hours. "They may strike 
and demand big wages, but in an emergency 
those boys can work," he said. The factory is 
back to full production and he has already 
received a cheque for one million shekels from 
the Treasury in damage compensation. "They 
have promised to compensate for indirect 
damage of production losses too," he said 
hopefully. 

On the beach we met the first foreign tourists 
to reach Nahariya since the cease-fire, 20 


teenagers. Tram West Berlin. They arrived on 
Saturday as guests of Nahariya .youngsters,' 
who had spent the previous three weeks in 
Berlin under a youth exchange scheme. 

Their parents had worried when they left for 
Nahariya, "but what could they do? We wanted 
to come," one of the youngsters, his pale skin 
already turning red from the sun, told us. They 
heard of the cease-fire wily after they arrived, 
saying they intend to spend the whole three 
weeks on the beach. 

Yesterday morning the Erst hotel reserva- 
tions from Israelis started coming in. With the 
cooperation of the Tourism Ministry, Nahariya 
will offer reductions of up to 25 per cent, as well 
as special entertainments, performances and 
raffles, until the High Holidays in September. 
The railways mil carry all hotel guests from 
south of Haifa, free of charge on the Haifa- 
Nahariya line this week. The hoteliers also hope 
the government will compensate them for in- 
direct losses so they would at least be able to 
pay their staffs* wages. 

Yosef Sadeb, manager of the Frank Hotel 
and chairman of the local hoteliers association, 
said he plans an appeal to Jewish communities 
abroad to demonstrate their solidarity by 
spending their holidays in Nahariya this. year. 


Peres says bombing Beirut 
was a ‘serious mistake’ 


Jerusalem Put Staff ' 

KIRYAT SHMONA. — Labour 
Party leader Shimon Peres, on a 
tour of the shelled settlements and 
towns in the north, said yesterday 
the government had made several 
“serious mistakes" in its treatment 
of the Lebanese crisis, beginning 
with the bombing of Beirut. 

"I think we should have agreed to 
a cease-fire sooner than we did. 
Many of the disagreements were 
merely semantical," he said. 

Peres added; “We made several 
serious mistakes. The first was in 
Beirut itself, it is not clear why we 
undertook the massive bombard- 
ment. I’m not speaking only of the 
moral aspects, although this is also 
important. But it is not clear where 
it was meant to lead, what they 
wanted lo achieve by it. And the 
reaction was possible to anticipate." 

Peres said that the cease-fire was 
reached with the agreement of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
through the mediation of the U.S. 
and Saudi Arabia and that the 
government should have made this 
clear. He went on to say, that what 


achievement there was for Israel, is 
wholly attributable to the residents 
in the north who withstood the shel- 
ling. 

In Kiryat Shmona, life is slowly 
returning to normal, as scores of the 
many residents that left the town 
during the shelling begin returning 
home, following news of the cease- 
fire. More are expected to follow if 
the quiet on the Lebanese border 
holds. 

Friday's shelling caused heavy 
damage to buildings and cars in 
Kiryat Shmona. Repair work began 
yesterday, and property tax units 
have begun assessing the damage. 

Teams from neighbouring kibbut- 
, zim began arriving in Kiryat 
Shmona yesterday to help repair the 
damage caused by the shelling. 

"This was the social services' 
finest hour," said Labour and Social 
Affairs M mister Israel Katz, follow- 
ing a meeting in Kiryat Shmona 
with the town's appointed commit- 
tee. The committee told the 
minister of the quick and efficient 
organization of the services during 
the shelling and of the great help 
they gave the town’s residents. 


Begin spared court action 
for ‘insult to prophet’ 


By-ABRAHAM RABINOVICH 
J Jerusalem -Port- Reporter 
Beset though he may be by other 
problems these days. Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin yester- 
day was spared a possible calamity 
when the court of the Eda Haredit 
(ultra-orthodox community) in Mca 
Shearim decided not to hear a re- 
quest that could according to the 
Natorei Karta, have led to his ex- 
communication. 

The request for the hearing was 
made by the venerable head of a 
Jerusalem yeshiva. He cited a 
remark by Begin that could be con- 
strued, he said, as an insult to 
Samuel the Prophet The rabbi, who 
requested anonymity, referred to a 
newspaper article recounting the 
prime minister's observations on the 
ancient prophet made during one of 
the recent Bible study circles held 
regularly al his residence Saturday 
nights. 

According to the report, the 
prime minister said that Samuel had 
become disenchanted with King 
Saul and sought to annoint young 
David as king because be secretly 
feared that Saul himself wished to 
assume Samuel's role as chief judge 
for the nation. 

According lo a Natorei Karta 
spokesman, Begin’s attitude was a 


violation of one of the 13 Principles 
of the ■•-Faith. ^outlined by 
Maimonides — namely, the sixth 
principle which holds that "all 
words of the prophets are truth." 
Anyone who does not believe in 
these principles is considered expel- 
led from the community, said the 
spokesman. "This means that no 
believing Jew would be able to 
come within four cubits (2.4 metres) 
of Begin if he is excommunicated.” 

Although this problem could 
presumably be resolved by ex- 
tending the length of the cabinet 
table, it was clear that Natorei 
Karta's barbs were aimed not at 
Begin principally, but at Agudat 
Yisrael — their arch-rival in the 
ultra-orthodox camp — whose 
leaders have declared their firm 
support for Begin. 

However, the rabbi who appealed 
to the court said he was not calling 
for Begin's excommunication. "The 
court would decide what to do — 
perhaps lo rebuke him — but I’m 
not thinking, heaven forbid, of ex- 
communication,” he declared in an 
interview yesterday. 

The Eda Haredit court, whose 
rulings are regarded as binding by 
tens of thousands of haredim, 
decided last night not to hear the 
case. 


BORDER TRUCE 


(Comimed tram page on*) 
for Friday night and Saturday morn- 
ing's infringements of the cease-fire, 
when the Christian enclave in South 
Lebanon came under heavy rocket 
and artillery fire. 

According to a UPI dispatch 
from Beirut, Jibril yesterday recon- 
firmed his rejection of the cease- 
fire, and called on other PLO 
groups to follow suit. 

Interviewed on Israel TV last 
night, UNIFIL spokesman Timur 
Goksel said that PLO chairman 


Yasser Arafat had negotiated the 
cease-fire on behalf of not only the 
PLO but also the Lebanese 
Moslems and all other forces 
fighting Israel and its Christian al- 
lies in South Lebanon. Arafat was in 
effect, he implied, overall com- 
mander of all these forces and thus 
ultimately responsible for their 
observance of the cease-fire. 

Whether Arafat will be prepared 
to use force to bring Jibril and any 
other dissident elements under con- 
trol remains to be seen. 


Iran calls Israeli arms deal ‘fairy tale’ 


LONDON. — Iran last night dismis- 
sed as a "lie,’ and "fairy tale" 
reports that an Argentine plane 
which crashed in ihe Soviet Union, 
last weekend had carried military 
equipment from Israel to Iran. 

Quoting a statement from the 
.Foreign Ministry, the Iranian state 
radio described the incident as "yet 
another plot against our revolution, 
with the collusion of the eastern 
pole of global oppression." The 
Teheran broadcast was monitored 
by ihe BBC. 

Various accounts of the chartered 
plane's mission have appeared in 


the West in the past few days. 

The Sunday Times said earlier 
yesterday that the crash of the plane 
on July 18 had revealed a deal in- 
volving the supply by Israel of 360 
tons of tank spares and ammunition 
needed by Iran for its war with I raq. 

The Sunday Times said the plane, 
a CL-44 turbo-prop chartered for 
the deal from a firm in Buenos 
Aires, was returning to Israel from 
Teheran after a third delivery flight 
when ft. was intercepted by Soviet 
fighters on th'e Soviet-Turkish 
border and crashed. 

The first report of the crash came 


The Israel-America Society 
proudly congratulates 

DR. GEORGE S. WISE 

Eon. President of the Society 
on receiving the title 

HONORARY CITIZEN OF TEL AVTV-YAFO. 

Arye L. Dulxin 
President 


last Wednesday from the official 
Soviet news agency Tass which said 
an unidentified plane had entered 
Soviet air space from the direction 
of Iran. 

Tass said the plane performed 
dangerous maneuvers and finally 
collided with a Soviet aircraft. 

Argentina said later that the un- 
identified plane was in fact an 
Argentine cargo aircraft and that 
the crews of both planes involved in 
the collision had been killed. 

The Sunday Times said it had ob- 
tained its information from Andreas 
Jenni, the Swiss arms-dealing 
partner of the cargo plane’s British 
pilot. 

It quoted Jenni as saying the arms 
deal, negotiated in London, called 
for the ferrying of material worth 
£15 million from Tel Aviv via Lar- 
naca in Cyprus. 

Three loads, openly described in 
documents as lank spares, were 
delivered on July 12, 14 and 17. The 
Sunday Times said. (Reuter, AP) 


FLO’s captive may be an ex-soldier 


By JEFFREY HELLER . 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Hebrew- 
speaking man interviewed on PLO 
radio and identified as an IDF 
soldier may be an Israeli released 
from the army 10 years ago for be- 
ing mentally unstable. 

Following inquiry into PLO 
claims that it captured an Israeli 
soldier in an Israeli infantry raid on 
Lebanon on July 20, 'the IDF 
spokesman yesterday said that the 
terrorists might be holding a 
civilian, David Aziz Moncheri. 

Moncheri was discharged Grom 
the army 10 years ago after serving 
only a few months because of the 
state of his mental health and in- 
ability to adapt to army life, the 
spokesman said. 


-He was granted veteran disability 
recognition. 

An investigation showed that 
since his discharge Moncheri 
tended to disappear for long periods 
at a time. After he left for Greece 
seven months . ago his - family lost 
touch with him, the spokesman said. 

Israel has asked the International 
Red Cross to check whether the 
man held by the PLO is Moncheri. 

The PLO broadcast from Beirut 
.on Friday featured a short Hebrew- 
_ language interview with a man it 
claimed was an Israeli soldier. The 
man gave his, name as David Aziz 
Menashri of Tel Aviv, and that he 
served in the "Naha! 906 piatoon." 

He gave his army identification 
number as 2141851, and asked that 
his family be informed he was being 
held prisoner by the PLO. - 


IDF lists targets of Beirut air raid 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The IDF yesterday 
specified the military targets which 
were hit 10 days ago in the Israeli air 
strike on Beirut. 

Quoting Beirut newspapers 'that 
came out -one day after the strike, 
the IDF spokesman's office listed 
the following military objectives as 
destroyed: 

• a terrorist ammunition dump at 
el-Fakhani 

• Palestinian bases set up recently' 
in the ef-Jenah area in Beirut. 

• six 130mm. ahdT55ninL fT&Far-i 

tilleiy batteries ^ ] 

• eight mobile Katyusha* lauiichcrs c 
in Fatah service 

■ an anti-aircraft missile battery 
near the Shtila and Sabra camps 

• 80 military vehicles on the out- 
skirts of Sabra 


• ' an Arab Liberation Front posi 
tion 

• a Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine position 

The following targets were listed 
as damaged: - 

• Fatih command headquarters 

• two houses belonging to "Abu 
Jihyad,” a top Fatah commander 

• buildings in el-Fakhani that 
housed headquarters for the 
Democratic.Front and Arab Libera- 
tion Front 

: uthe. Fatah 's i^witUi.-opeEatiouss 

. cqpfn if i' I,, l-j ;‘i j i 'si- iL- - 

‘Reported ffiti •' Fifth’s* 

Abu d-Kefah, who was in charge of 
security over the organization’s 
weapons and ammunition, . and 
about 20 Democratic Front officers 
and NCOs. 


. COAUTION 

(Coathncd from |Mg* an) 

representatives took part as well 
and which concentrated on 
religious issues. Sources in Aguda 
told The Post last night that in effect 
a full agreement has already been 
reached between their party and the 
Likud on all issues except the mat- 
ter of amending the Law of Return. 

The NRP proposes that the rab- 
binical courts be put in charge of 
ruling on the acceptability of con- 
versions performed qbroad, but this 
idea does not have much support 
within Aguda, many of whose com- 
ponent groups deeply distrust the 
Chief Rabbinate and the rabbinical 
courts. 

Likud sources told The Parr 'that 
all of the financial demands made 
by Aguda have in effect been met, 
including increased aid for the in- 
dependent school system and the 
construction of religious housing es- 
tates. 


Handicapped athletes 
.begin world games 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The world games of 
the handicapped opened at the new- 
ly built stadium near Stoke- 
Mandeville hospital in England 
yesterday with the participation of 
some 1,200 sportsmen from 42 
countries, among them 28 from 
Israel. 

Other Middle East participants 
are Egypt, Sudan, Kuwait, Jordan 
and Bahrein. 

The stadium is named after the 
late Dr. Ludwig, Guttmann, who in- 
itiated the idea of international 
games for the physically handicap- 
ped. Israel has participated in the 
games since 1952. 


CYCLIST. — Yasmin Berenson of 
Moshav Sadot was the winner of a 
road-safety contest, for young 
cyclists, organized by the Ministry 
of Education. 


Bar-Ilan University 

deeply mourns the death of 

JOSEF GOLDSCHMIDT 




who served as deputy chairman of the 
University Executive Committee 
and was among its earliest supporters. 

The University extends condolences to 
the bereaved family. 


We sympathize with David and family 
on the passing of his mother 


DORA CAMRASS 




Members of Kibbuts Hamqdla 


The entire Hadassoh Family 
deeply mourns the passing 
of a dear colleague and friend 


DORA CAMRASS 




and extends heartfelt condolences to her husband, 
Dr. Isaac Carnrass, and the bereaved family. 




Hurvitz family sells 4 : 
its dairies to Tnuva 




By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The family of former 
finance minister Yigael' Hurvitz 
yesterday sold its dairy companies, 
Tenne-Noga and Adnir, to Tnuva. 
The 'family wQl receive $5.5m, for 
the plant, whose transfer -to Tnuva 
will begin at the end of August and 
will be completed jn about a year. 

Yitzhak Landesraan, managing 
director of Tnuva, told The 
Jirusalem Post that he will continue 
using the Tenne-Noga and Admir 
trademarks for those products 
manufactured by the company. 

Tenne-Noga produces 6 per cent 
of Israel’s total milk production, 
while Adnir supplies IS per cent of 
the country's ice cream market. The 
sale means, that Tnuva. will now con- 
trol 85% of the total dairy food 
market. 

Landes man said that Tnuva will 
not have problems raising the 
S5.5m. from internal sources and 
commercial loans. He told The Post 
Tnuva had taken this step to in- 
crease production capabilities, es- 
pecially in ice cream, which will 
now be doubled to 30 per cent of 


the market. ' ; 

Since Tnuva is a coop', 
owned by farmers, Landesma.'. 
this will strengthen their mar 
organizations in the face Of l. 
declarations by Agrjcu. 

M i raster Ariel Sharon of pla 
weaken these organizations. 

Yoni Hurvitz, the raana 
director of the Hurvitz family d. 
enterprises, said that the famii. 
decided to sell because of the pre- 
sent situation in the dairy industry 
and that it plans to - reinvest the 
money in . other projects in Israel. 
One project might be the purchase 
of Israel Railways, if the railways 
are included in a plan to sell 
government-owned properties. 
Another project he mentioned is an 
office building, to be built on the 
present dairy site after its equip- 
ment is moved somewhere else by 
the new owner. 

Landes man said that this transac- 
tion does not violate any anti* ' 
monopoly laws. He pointed out thai 
all dairy products are completely 
controlled by the government ’ 
which decides when, and by hou 
much, to 1 raise prices. 


Broadcasters take steps 
to mend fences with Aridor 


By BENNY MORRIS 
Jcrankm Post Reporter 

The Broadcasting Authority last 
night took a step towards resolving 
Israel Television's dispute with 
Finance Minister Yoram Aridor 
and. conceded one of the minister's 
major demands. 

The Authority’s management 
committee agreed to Aridor** de- 
mand to declare "null and void" the 
letter sect a fortnight ago by the 
director of the television's news 
department to Uri Oren, adviser to 
Aridor. 

In the letter. Director Tuyia Sa’ar 
had upheld the rectitude and in- 
tegrity of the news reports by TV’s 
economic reporter Elisha 
Spiegebnan in the week before the 
June 30 Knesset elections. 

Aridor had claimed that 
Spiegelman’s reportage had a strong 
anti-Likud bias and has since 
refused to be interviewed by 
Spiegelman. Aridor made repudia- 
tion of Sa’ar's letter a "precon- 
dition" to resolving his differences 
with the television management 
The finance minister is said to have 
viewed the letter as h declaration* 
bts&x&mx him. 

•' J'v ■■■ 

-vSiaaii- 

(CottffaNKd finwi pafC On> 

MFO in existence in effect fleshes 
cut former president Jimmy 
Outer’s original undertaking, in a 
letter attached to the Israel- Egypt 
treaty of March 1979, "to take those 
steps necessary to insure the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a.„ 
multinational force." 

Israel always construed the word 
maintenance in Carter's letter as an 
open-ended commitment for the 
future, and now Haig's letter has 
spelled this out explicitly. 

The secretary's letter ’also 
provides that "in the event of dif- 
ferences... over tWe composition (of 
the MFO), the two sides will -invite 
the U.S. to join them in resolving 
(them).” The protocol itself 
provides that Israel and Egypt 
"shall agree on nations from .which 
the MFO shall be constituted.” 

So far, the U.S. has declined to 
name the nations which, together 
with America, have agreed to con- 
tribute troops to the MFO. But U.S. 
officials say there will be Latin- 


A Broadcasting Authority 
spokesman last iiight said that the 
committee decision was reached 
after Sa'ar "willingly agreed” to the 
cancellation of his letter. "Had he 
not given his agreement, the com- 
mittee would not have withdrawn 
the letter,” said the spokesman. 

Sa'ar*s letter had defended 
Spiegelman against charges of anti- 
Likud bias in his economic 
reporting prior to the elections and 
said .his reports were “profes- 
sional.” • 

In its -decision yesterday, the 
management committee, by a vote 
of 6-1 and supported by Broad- 
casting Authority director general 
Yosef Lapid, supported the 
National Journalists Federation 
proposal to resolve the Spiegel man- 
Aridor dispute by bringing it to ad 
hominem arbitration before 
Yehoshua Rotenstreich, president 
of the Press Council. 

But the committee failed yester- 
day to relate to the other part of the 
federation's proposal, made a fort- 
night ago, which was that Aridor 
declare that he was .not boycotting 
sanyjsrael Television reporters: •* 



American and Asian representa- 
tion. 

The U.S. itself is committed to 
contribute one infantry unit, one 
civilian observer unit, and one 
logistics unit which together will 
constitute close to half of the 3,000- 
odd-strong force. 

Asher Wallfish adds: 

Tehiya MK Geula Cohen sent a 
telegram last night to Knesset 
Speaker Menahem Savidor 
demanding that the debate on the 
force be postponed. She said it was 
“ludicrous" to give the Knesset the 1 
text of the agreement at 4 p.m.* and 
expect it to approve it the same 
afternoon. Cohen said the Knesset 
was compelled to ratify the O 
David agreement with the 1 - 
haste, but today "many MKs r . 
that they approved the treaty - 
Egypt before they could stud' " 
terms." 

. Cohen said it was far more ur 
to have a debate on the cease-fii ■ 
Lebanon than on the Sinai force 
(leader. Back Page) 


We deeply mourn the untimely passing' on Thursday, 
July 23, 1981 of our dearest sister 

SYBIL KAY 

nee Zuckerman, of Savyon 
beloved wife of Marzell and mother of Ofra 


Dorohy Dorby, St Annea, England 
Hazel and John Alexander and Family, 
London and Israel 

Estelle Gould and Family, Birmingham 
Mossy and Freda Zuckerman and Family, 
Birmingham 

and all her family and friends 
in Israel and abroad 


In very deep sorrow, we announce the death in New 
York of our dear husband and brother, the well known 
actor of the Jewish stage • 


SHEFTELZAK 




Mourners: 

Raya, Matke, Dora Zak 
Family and Friends 


"The teachers, students and administrative staff of the 
. Architecture arid Town Pl anning Faculty, 

. the Technlon, 

_ extend heartfelt condolences to 
. Prof. Gilbert Herbert 
and his family on the passing of his 

MOTHER 
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t^unds for slum project 
rozen,’ say residents 


^ B, MICHAL YUDELMAN . 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
. AVIV. — Residents o£ Tel 
;./s southern neighbourhoods 
; soon enjoy modern community 
.res, sports facilities, and day 
centres costing $67 million, to 
. contributed by Jewish com- 
lities abroad as part of the drive 
rehabilitate Israel's slum 
rlers. But many of the quarters' 
dents will continue living in un- 
unsanitary-, crowded housing 
*u$e the government budgets 
; gned for Project Renewal are 
■zen.” 

>n a tour of construction pro- 
- s. Arzi Wein, the managing 
ctor of the Tel Aviv Education 
Cultural Company which was 
blished by the Jewish Agency to 
ibilitate slum quarters, showed 
arters the beginnings of 28 com- 
iity centres, day care centres, 
th dubs and sports facilities, at 
nvestment of IS 169 million this 
r. 

ein said that his company could . 
» invest funds in public institu- 
s which would serve for infor- 
>}c»i. education or for cultural 
lv - ii'its. The funds from Jewish com- 
, J j lities abroad may. not be used 
u forma! education, health or 
"" -^fare projects which the govern- 
it is supposed to provide, he ex- 
. ned.- . 

• rtien the project was conceived 
. . years ago, the government 
mlsed to match every dollar 
- _ed abroad. The government 

- . ; ? ney was to be used for housing 

- v . social rehabilitation, while con-' 

‘ utions from overseas would go 
’-i/ards cultural and other needs, 
'/latikva quarter residents com- 
tee chairwoman Adina Nadiv 
. _ I yesterday that the government 


has reneged on promises to build 
educational facilities aod to 
.rehabilitate resident. “When ’we 
ask for 'funds they say that if we 
forfeit our welfare funds, they will 
give us money for education,*’ die 
..said. 

Wein's company, presently in- 
- volved in construction projects in 
. the quarters of Hatikva, *Neve' 
Sharelt, Neve Golan, Ncvo Eleizer 
^id Giv’ at Hatmarim, works closely 
with each quarter’s residents com- 
mittee and decides with them the 
• location and function of each pro- 
ject. ’■ 

In Neve Eliezer, the company has 
begun building a. 1,400-square- 
metre community and sports centre, 

. with a large public shelter^ an air- 
conditioned auditorium seating 400 
and many halls and rooms for 
courses and social activity. Also in 
this neighbourhood, one day. care 
centre has been built and another 
renovated. 

In the Hatikva Quarter, the com- 
pany has- built .an old folks dub, a 
social centre, a nursery school, a 
day care centre and a plastic arts 
centre to be run jointly with the 
Avni Institute. The company - also 
plans to build there the largest 
swimming pool in Israel. 

Housing Minister David Levy last 
year * promised huge development 
sums for the Hatikva Quarter, to 
cover the construction of apartment 
buildings, a budget for housing 
needy young couples and 
renovating old buildings. - 

M embers of residents committees 
from other Tel Aviv quarters agreed 
that the most urgent - Project 
Renewal goals — those, of 
rehabilitating the poor and 
providing slum quarters with ade- 
quate education facilities — are be- 
ing ignored by the government. 




f 


unin Khan to look after ‘senile* Rita Hayworth 

E-TIME movie glamOur girl 
i Hayworth has been placed un 
the conservatorship of her 
ngest daughter, Yasrnla Bis, 
we father was the Oriental mil 
aire Aly Khan. 

os Angeles Superior Court’ 
ge Ronald Sweariager. has 
ered that the former pin-up 
uty, who is now suffering from 
ility, be moved from her Beverly 
Is home to the New York City 
“idence of hef daughter'. " 

4iss Hayworth's busipe&s 
nager and attorney Leonard 
ore, who filed the petition last 
nth to take control of her per 
al property, said the actress was 
longer able to take care of her 

incial and personal interests. . Bta Hayworth pictured «ever«l 
ihhough Moore originally re- ytm ago. 
sled that he be named conser- • 

ar, he did not object to the ap- reporting thrt Hayworth, who was 
ntment of Miss Khan. - married five times, was gravely dis- 

Tie petition filed on June 2 in- abled as a result of a mental du- 
Jed an affidavit from a doctor order or alcoholism. 



California court tackles $366,000 ‘mohar 5 


i 10 - 


ECORD CLAIM for amohar— 
price a Moslem undertakes to 
for his wife on the wedding day 
i as just been lodged at a Califor- 
state court. 

lawyer for Mbterokh Hanutevi 
rani, of Teheran, filed a lawsuit 
Contra Costa county superior 
rt claiming that her husband, 
ser Mohammed Ghamem, had 
td tq pay her a 1,000-gold-coin 
tar he undertook to pay four 
rs ago. 

he woman's attorney, Alan 
nfdd, said the coins are now 


TA woman held 

- AVIV (ItiroK — A Td - Aviv 
nan was remanded for eight days 
ihe Tel Aviv Magistrates Court 
xrday, on suspicion of belonging 
in international gang that buys 
elry with forged cheques and 
5 it in Israel and abroad, 
lie woman, Miriam Hazan, 39, is 
reeled of being connected with 
-ah am Kozak who is warned in 
eral countries on suspicion of 
id and forgery. 


ix official suspected 
computer fraud 

L AVIV (Itim). ; — A man 
■>ected of defrauding the tax 
Verities of ISJ.7m. by computer 
} yesterday remanded for 15 days 
the Tel Aviv Magistrates Court. 
*o)ice said that Michael Sandler, 
of Netanya, while employed in 
local customs office, fed false 
inflation into the value added 
computer and defrauded the 
.e of tax payments. 

Vhen police began investigating, 
idler ned to West Germany, 
ose authorities recently ex- 
ited him to Israel. 

’olice requested the remand to 
ible them to complete their in- 
ligation. 


worth S336 each, bringing the total 
“bride price” to $366,000. But' a 
foreign exchange dealer, Michael 
Etc mad, said when consulted that 
each coin is worth only. 5100. 

The Iranian couple went to the 
U.S. shortly after they were married 
in Teheran, in April 1977. 

The woman, who returned to Iran 
a year later, has been unable to go 
back to the. U.S. because her hus- 
band, now an American citizen, 
refuses to sign an affidavit without 
which she cannot receive a visa to 
enter his new country. 


in jewelry theft 

According to police, Hazan- was 
with* Kazak when he tried to sell 
diamond rings that he had 
fraudulently obtained from a 
jewelry shop in Tel Aviv to a 
neighbouring jewelry shop. 

Police say Kozak had previously 
impersonated a tourist in a Tel Aviv 
jewelry shop, and walked ofT with 
ISSOO.OOO worth of jewelry, leaving 
forged Caribbean cheques as a 
guarantee.* He said he wanted to 
show the jewels to his girl friend in a 
nearby hotel, and never returned. 

The two rings that Hazan was 
caught trying to sell were part of 
Kozak’s loot. She was arrested after 
police were alerted by the jeweler, 
who recognized the rings as' those 
stolen from the nearby jewelry 
shop. By the time police arrived, the 
man with Hazan, ' whom police 
. believe was Kozak, managed to es- 
cape. 


Income tax 
'defaulters 
to be dealt 
with harshly 

: By SHLOMO MAOZ 

Post Economic Reporter 

About 320,000 self-employed 
workers and employees with high 
incomes are due to file annual tax 
returns for the 1980 fiscal year by 
the end of this week. The income 
tax authorities will deal harshly with 
those who, lacking advance permis- 
sion, fail to submit their statements 
on time, warned Income Tax Com- 
missioner Dov Neiger at a press 
conference in Jerusalem yesterday. 

Neiger said there is a growing 
tendency to take tax-evaders to 
court, and more and more evaders 
are being charged with criminal of- 
fences and some, he said, are even 
being sent to prison. 

Neiger noted that only 33 per 
cent of those who should have sub- 
mitted tax. statements did so in 1978 
as compared with 56 per cent in 
1979. Neiger said he expects some 
70 per cent to submit returns on 
time this year. 

Those not submitting their state- 
ments on time will be fined 3 per 
cent per month for each month they 
are late. Filing returns after the 
deadline is regarded as a criminal 
offence, said Neiger. 

Neiger said that the law allowing 
the'tax authorities to delay payment 
of National Insurance institute 
child allowances will be activated 
against tax evaders. 

The commissioner said that the 
income tax office has an insufficient 
number of workers to fully enforce 
the tax laws, which is why his office 
will be unable to meet its original 
goal of checking every tax-payer’s 
file at least once every four years. 

TA has plan 
to settle 
with life-guards 

Jenualem Port Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — A plan to 'avert the 
Impending life-guards strike will be 
brought before the municipal 
employees union today. The plan 
was discussed Saturday at a meeting 
between Mayor Shlomo Lahat and 
the Interior Ministry's deputy 
director-general Ya’akov 
Markovitz. 

The life-guards were ordered by 
* the 1 regional? labour court to resume 
full work schedules — seven days a 
t'Mfc fmc&Wkto 6 P-m- -r>*P ■*- 
low time for their dispute with the 
municipality to be arbitrated. The 
life-guards have threatened to 
resume their shortened hours if the 
dispute is still unresolved after the 
two. weeks are up on Wednesday. 

KNESSET 

. (Coatei Ana w «*) 

Sinai force is to be conducted later 
this afternoon, it will take up the is- 
sue of committee chairmanships 
and deputy speakerships. 

A proposal has been aired to 
choose at least two deputy speakers 
today, one each from the Likud and 
the Alignment, to ease the burden 
on Speaker Menahem Savidor.' 
Without such assistance, Savidor 
will be unable to leave his post dur- 
ing the sessions. He will also be un-' 
able to rule on requests for debates 
on urgent motions for the agenda, 
which have to be approved by the 
body loosely called the presidium — 
in other words, a meeting of the 
speaker, and his deputies. 

If the Arrangements Committee 
makes any decisions today, they will 
be brought to the plenum for ap- 
proval tomorrow. Wednesday’s ses- 
sion could be devoted to ordinary 
motions for the agenda, which the 
Arrangements Committee would | 
have to approve. Should Begin 
complete the coalition negotiations 
by Thursday, the Knesset could be 
called into special session then to be 
asked for a vote of confidence. 

Knesset Clferk Netanel Lorch told 
The Jerusalem Post last night: M I can 
give you the agenda only for Mon- 
day;” . 

Sara Doron, who heads the 
Liberal wing in the Likud bloc, told 
The Post last night “We shall not 
bulldoze the Alignment by 
presenting -our committee chair- 
manship proposals Immediately to 
the plenum, where we have a ma- 
jority: We can take our time. It’s- 
better to let the process of getting 
organized lake a couple of weeks 
than to create friction and have a 
bust-up." 


U.S. capital for Dead Sea oil drill 


By ARYEH WOLMAN 
Jerusalem Fort Reporter 

The costs of making the deepest and most complex 
oil drilling in the Middle East, through thousands of 
metres of salt on the southern shore of the Dead Sea, 
are to be borne by private overseas investors. This will 
follow a deal struck Jast week in the U.S. by the’heads of 
Israel’s two government oil companies, Hanah and 
Hanal, with a group of private U.S. investors. 

The drilling, Sdom-3, which is scheduled to begin in 
two months, will probe to a depth of about 7.5 
kilometres in the hope of striking a catchment of oil or 
gas undisturbed by the turbulent history of the Syrio- 
. African rift valley. At least 100 million barrels of oil, or 
its fuel equivalent, is at stake, geologists said yesterday. 
This would be sufficient to supply all the country’s 
energy needs for nearly 1 H years. 

The drilling is to take place in one of the pools of the 
Dead Sea Works, to the east of the potash plant, near 
the Jordanian border. Most of the necessary equipment 
has already been bought arid other machinery will be 
transferred to the site from the Vista oil company 
drilling, completed last month in the north-western 
Negev. 

For the first time ever, the government’s Oil Explora- 
tion Investment Company, Hanah. which is to carry out 
the drilling, will use a foreign company, from Houston, 


Texas, to plan and supervise the operation. ‘This is 
because of the extraordinary difficulties of carrying out 
such a drilling,” sources in the oil industry explained. 
The bore will have to pass through a thick layer of salt, 
between three and five kilometres below the surface of 
the earth. 

The deepest drilling carried out in Israel to date has 
been one near Rzmallih which reached a depth of 6.2 
kilometres. The cost of the Sdom-3 drilling, $!6.m., 
amounts to more than half of the government’s total oil 
drilling budget last year, when about 20 drillings were 
made. 

Half the SI 6m. will be raised as private equity capital, 
according to an agreement awaiting signature which 
was reached last week by Hanah managing director, 
Yossi Langotsky, Dr. Elazar Barak, managing-director 
of the National Oil Company Hanal, and a U.S. drilling 
fund. This sum will be matched by another $8m. loan to 
the fund by the Israeli government. 

By taking a government loan, rather than an invest- . 
ment. the fund will increase its financial leverage and 
thus also its risks in financing the drilling. But the deal 
will allow the fund to qualify for U.S. tax benefits. The 
only similar investment package ever made by an Israeli 
government was with a group of European investors to 
finance drillings in Sinai. 

Said one oil geologist: “The investment and risk in- 
volved are large. But so is the chance of success.” 



U.S. Jewish leader Howard Squadron: 

Beirut bombing still dismays Congress 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Fort Reporter 

Israel’s bombing of Beirut is un- 
likely to erode basic support in the 
U.S. administration or in the 
American Jewish community, but it 
may have produced long-term 
damage in Congress, says Howard 
Squadron, chairman of the 
Conference of Presidents of Major 
American -Jewish Organizations. 

Squadron described the reaction 
to ’ the' Beirut bombings to The 
Jerusalem Post yesterday, shortly 
after completing his second meeting 
since Friday with Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin and a discussion 
with Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir. 

Squadron, a lawyer whose 
organization is a roof body for 32 
national American Jewish organiza- 
tions, said that American Jewry is 
“so inextricably linked with Israel” 
that the Israeli attacks on the 
Lebanese capital were unlikely to 
cause a serious rift, “unless such at- 
tacks become a regular 
proposition.” The Reagan ad- 
ministration too, he added, is firmly 
committed to a strong Israel for a 
variety of reasons, and cannot be 



Howard Squadron 

expected to turn suddenly on its 
Middle East ally. 

"But the attack caused the 
greatest damage in Congress. We’ll 
have to work hard to persuade 
senators and congressmen that 
something very serious was going on 
in the north and that the civilian 
casualties were not only regretted, 
but not likely to happen again.” 
The TV photos or Arab civilian 
casualties had a powerful effect on 


public opinion. Squadron said. The 
suffering of the Israeli civilian pop- 
ulation in the Upper Galilee was not 
equally conveyed in the media, or 
by Israeli spokesmen, he continued. 
“No one in the U.5. really under- 
stood what was really going on in 
the north,” he added, not willing to 
blame Israel’s embassy for the lack 
of information. 

Israel, he asserted, is clearly 
judged by the U.S. media and 
government by a standard different 
from that used for the Lebanese or 
the terrorists. “They expect us to be 
a ‘light unto the nations' and not to 
kill civilians, even though Israeli 
civilians are also being killed. After 
supporting Israel economically and 
militarily for so many years, the ad- 
ministration and Congress feel let 
down if lofty values aren't always 
met.” 

Meanwhile, Max Fisher, 
chairman of the Jewish Agency 
board of governors, and a 
Republican, has released a state- 
ment on behalf of the American 
Jewish community sympathizing 
with the Israeli casualties caused by 
PLO terrorists in the north and reaf- 
firming support for the people of 
Israel. 


Efforts fail to repel Air base head leaves after 
TA mosquitoes alleged anti-Semitic remark 


YUpgLMAN , 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Tel Aviv 
Municipality has spent IS400.000 
this month in efforts to overcome 
the unprecedented mosquito assault 
on the city, but residents are still 
suffering from the stinging pests. 

“Tel Aviv’s residents can now 
sleep peacefully at night, while 
swarms of mosquitoes plague sur- 
rounding areas,” announced 
municipal sanitation department 
head Arye Kremer last week. 
However, 77ie Jerusalem Post leams 
that the city's residents, especially 
in the northern quarters near the 
Yarkon River but also in the centre 
of the city, have noticed no relief. 

The source of the problem goes 
back to last fall when regional 
authorities outside Tel Aviv failed 
to spray their breeding grounds with 
insecticide because of budgetary 
cuts. The mosquitoes followed in 
the spring. 

After months of complaints from 
the public and pressure by Dan 
Region municipalities, the Interior 
and Health Ministries recently 
transferred funds to the afflicted 
local authorities to fight the pests, a 
mere few weeks before the mos- 
quito season ends. 

Meanwhile Tel Aviv's residents 
have been arming themselves with 
anti -mosquito sprays and cleaning 
out stores of electrical gadgets that 
repel, in sec is. 


3 fall from speeding van 

HEBRON (Itim). — Three resi- 
dents of Sa’ir village in the Hebron 
hills were seriously injured yester- 
day when they fell from a speeding 
van. 

A police investigation concluded 
that the van was speeding on a 
serpentine road when it came to an 
abrupt stop, sending the three hurtl- 
ing out of the back compartment 
onto the road. The driver, unaware 
of what had happened continued on 
his way. 

The three were later picked up by 
a passing motorist and hospitalized. 


n " ‘By’ JEFFREY HELLER 1 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The anti-Semitic 
remark allegedly made by ' the 
former administrative head of the 
U.S. company building the Ramon 
air base was not the first incident of 
its kind at the construction site. 

The Defence Ministry yesterday 
confirmed it had requested that 
Donald Bast be removed from his 
position following an inquiry into 
complaints that he made an anti- 
Semitic remark. Bast allegedly told 
the wife of an American-Jewish 
engineer at Ramon that “Hitler 
should have finished what he 
started.” 

A spokeswoman for the A.B.C. 
(Airbase Constructions) company, 
under contract to the US. army 
Corp of Engineers, said “Bast is no 
longer working at A.B.C. and we 
understand he left the country on 
Th u rsd ay.” The spokeswoman 


declined to- comment on* whether 
Bast had actually made the remark 
or not. 

The Jerusalem Post was told that 
while this was the first time the 
Defence Ministry exercised its op- 
tion to ask the corps to replace an 
A.B.C. employee, it was not the first 
incident of anti-Semitism at Ramon. 
Swastikas were found daubed on 
buildings at the construction site 
when work there first started in 
1979, a reliable source told The Post. 
Since then, however, no similar in- 
cidents have been reported. 

The dismissal of Bast followed a 
complaint made by the American- 
Jewish engineer to an Israeli officer 
at the site, claiming that Bast made 
the anti-Semitic comment during an 
argument, apparently over the right 
of engineers’ families to remain at 
Ramon and use company facilities. 

A.B.C. has not yet appointed a 
permanent replacement for Bast, 
the company spokeswoman said. 


Congress of jurists 
to focus on privacy 
and the law 

Jerusalem Fort Reporter 

Israel’s recently passed Privacy 
Law will be the focus of deliberop 
lions at the Fifth Internationa] 
Congress of Jewish lawyers and 
jurists, which opens in Jerusalem 
this evening. 

Jurists from around the world and 
from Israel will participate in the 
discussions, which will lake place in 
the Jerusalem Hilton Hotel. Rqj:ired 
Supreme Court Justice Haim Cohn, 
who serves as president of the As- 
sociation of Jewish Lawyers and 
Jurists, held a reception last night to 
welcome the participants. 

The opening of the congress, 
which runs through next Sunday 
evening, will include addresses by 
Supreme Court president Justice 
Moshe Landau and Justice Minister 
Moshe Nissim, and greetings from 
Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek, 
Jewish Agency Executive chairman 
Arye Dulzin, and Dr. Amnon 
Golden berg, president of the Israel 
Bar Association. Lawrence Cooke, 
chief judge of the SLate of New 
York, will lecture on “The Right to 
Privacy.” 

Subjects relating to privacy that 
will be discussed include the rights 
of the media, censorship, privileged 
communications, computer proces- 
sing and the right to silence. The 
congress will end with a law seminar 
on taxation, inflation and the law in 
Israel. 


Ya’acobi is pushing 
for electoral reform 

Fort Knesset Reporter 
Gad Ya'acobi MK, Labour's 
main advocate of electoral reform, 
has asked all bis Labour colleagues 
to help sponsor a private members’ 
1x11 for such reform as that tabled in 
the Ninth Knesset. 

The proposal would divide Israel 
into 16 districts, each returning five 
MKs. The remaining 40 seats would 
be apportioned among national lists 
under the same proportional 
representation system as is used, to- 
day for all 120 seats. 


Arab sector allotted 
IS4m. by Trust C’tee 

NAZARETH. — A IS4-railIion 
budget for improving religious, 
educational and social services in 
the Arab sector was approved 
yesterday by the Moslem Trust 
Committee, headed by the prime 
minister's adviser on Arab affairs, 
Binyamin Gur-Arye. 

For the first lime the committee, 
which is in charge of Moslem 
property in Israel, allocated funds 
for the renovation of the holy site of 
Sidna Aii, near Herzliya, and for the 
construction of new mosques in Be- 
duin villages. 

The committee also allocated 
IS 1 80,000 for scholarships and 
IS900.000 for research on Islam and 
Moslems in Israel. The committes 
consists of the representatives of 
several government offices and four 
Moslem dignitaries. 


You choose the furniture 

We will bring it from Europe for you. 


Danish has now made special arrangements 
with a number of thair leading 
European manufacturers to enable you 
to make direct personal imports. 


Hemet Gen, 104 Derech Jabot insky. 
Jerusalem. Rahov Hasoreg. near Bituoh Laumi. 
Tel Aviv. Hiker Hamedina. comer Weizmann 5 l 
H aifa, New Stella Maria Centre. French Carmel. 
Beer Sheba. 104 Rahov Hachalutz. 

Eilat — Upper Tzofil Shopping Centre. 


Internationally 3Cd aimed designs for Eilat — Upper Tzofil Shopping Centre, 

your home or office for discriminating 
members of the public, end interior 

architects looking for something exceptional. DANISH - PERSONAL IMPORT 
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Poles threaten walk-outs 
over food, soap shortages 


GDANSK. Poland (UPI). — 
Threats of protests over food shor- 
tage* and ration cutbacks spread 
yesterday, and Solidarity Union of- 
ficials said strikes could break out 
with or without the union's sanc- 
tion.' 

"In this case.” said a Solidarity 
source, "the only role the union’ 
could play would be to control it — 
accept and coordinate the strikes if 
they happen.” 

The union leadership ended a 
three-day meeting in Gdansk by is- 
suing demands for a comprehensive 
reform linking economic 
decentralization, workers* self- 
government and union access to the 
mass mediu. 

Solidarity leader Lech Walesa left 
the meeting early to enter a hospital 

— whose location was kept secret 

— for what a spokesman said would 
be a week of “intensive rest.” 

Before he left. Walesa tofd a news 


conference the union was setting up 
u six-man tusk force to deal with any 
emergencies that cropped up before 
the union national congress this fall. 

Already the drastic food shor- 
tages, linked with announced cuts in 
meat rations, introduction of 
detergent rationing and a govern- 
ment price-hike proposal, have led 
to threats of protest action across 
the nation.- 

A rally against hunger took place 
in Kuinoon Saturday and another is 
planned in Lodz today. 

Solidarity in Elblag, in the north, 
said if supplies of detergent and 
soaps were not increased, it would 
ban its members from working in 
jobs where hygienic conditions were 
lowered. 

Union chapters in at least four 
other cities issued statements con- 
demning the situation and calling 
for action. 


Noted naval pilot dies 

GROTON. Connecticut (API. — 
Retired U.S. Navy vice-admiral 
William Davis, Jr., a pioneer naval 
pilot, died on Saturday of cancer at 
the age of 79. in Mobile, Alabama, a 
family member said. 

Davis was named deputy 
commander-in-chief of the U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet in 1958, a post he 
held until his retirement in 1960. 

After World War II He became 
the navy's director of test flights. In 
August 1949 he became the second 
U.S. naval aviator to fly faster than 
the speed of sound, piloting a 
Douglas D558-2 Skyrocket. 


Cairo grants jtsylum 
to Iranian pilot 

CAIRO (UPI). — Egyptian 
authorities have allowed an Iranian 
military Boeing 707, which brought 
an Iranian defector to Cairo, to fly 
back to Teheran, the newspaper A l 
Ahram said yesterday. 

The defector, Maj. Dar Yoush 
Kheirkhah. had ordered the crew to 
change' course and head for Egypt 
while the refuelling Boeing was on a 
combat mission against Iraq. The 
plane landed in Cairo on Friday, 
and Kheirkhah was immediately 
given political asylum. 


Rajai swamps token rivals in Iran vote 


ANKARA (UP!}, — Authoritiesar- 
resied scores of people suspected of 
attempting to thwart the landslide 
victory of Premier Mobammed Ali 
Rajai in Iran's presidential elec- 
tions. reports from the Iranian 
capital said yesterday. 

Teheran Radio confirmed 120 ar- 
rests in its 2 p.m. broadcast, but op- 
position sources said the total 
number of arrests during the past 48 
hours — since the polling day on 
Friday — was much higher. 

Teheran Radio also said eight 
"seditionisls," all found guilty of 
armed revolt against the Islamic 
republic, were executed Saturday 
evening and yesterday morning in 
the cities of Kerman, Sari and 
Babol. 


A further two were executed yester- 
day in the city of Kashmir is die 
north-eastern province of Khorasan. 
They were convicted by the 
revolutionary courts as “Ztenlst 
elements,” Teheran Radio reported: 

They were identified as Kamaiud- 
din Bukhtawar and Nematollah 
Kasebpour. 

The charges against them ' in- 
cluded belonging to an unspecified 
Zionist group passing information 
about Iranian leaders to Israel, hav- 
ing political and financial links with 
Israel, and collaborating with the 
ousted royalist Iranian government 
and its secret police, Savak, the 
radio said. 

In Rasht, north-west of Teheran,, 
gunmen shot to kill the new 


governor-genera! of Gilari province 
and his deputy, both appointed to 
the posts following -the assassina- 
tions .of their predecessors last 
month. ’ 

Governor-General NasroIIah 
Shadnoush received a minor injury 
in the left hand and one of his 
bodyguards was also slightly 
wounded in the head.' 

The assassination attempt occur- 
red os the ruling clergy consolidated 
its power, its final control on the 
presidency guaranteed by Rajai’s 
landslide victory .over three token 
opponents. ’ 

.With counting nearly complete, 
Rajai had amassed 89 per cent of 
the votes, ’ according to figures 
released by the Pan news agency. 


FBI: Hinckley worked alone 


WASHINGTON (Reuter). — The 
Federal Bureau of investigation 
(FBI) has found no evidence of a con- 
spiracy behind the attempted assas- 
sination of President Ronald 
Reagan in March, FBI director Wil- 
liam Webster said yesterday. 

Webster said the FBI had given 
the Justice Department a 1,500- 
page report after a four-month in- 
vestigation of the shooting in which 
the president and three others were 
wounded. 

A federal grand jury is studying 
the report and will decide in a few 
days whether it has enough 
evidence to formally charge the ac- 
cused assailant, John Hinckley, with 
the shooting. 

Hinckley,- the 2S-year-old son of a 
wealthy oil company executive, has 


been under close guard at a U.S. 
prison in North Carolina. He has 
been undergoing extensive psy- 
chiatric tests by government doc- 
tors. 

Webster said the FBI investiga-' 
lion included Inquiries into 
Hinckley's movements prior to the 
shooting. “While you cannot ever 
eliminate the possibility that there 
were other people who knew about 
the defendant's plans or aided them 
in some way, we have no such 
evidence involving other persons, 
willing or unwilling," Webster- 

IBERIA. — A work-to-rule slow- 
down by pilots of the Spanish 
national airline Iberia delayed- 
domestic and international flights in 
Spain yesterday. 


Hunger striker 
reaches 66th day 

BELFAST (UPI). — I ris-h 
Republican Army hunger striker 
Kieran Doherty endured a66th day 
without -food yesterday, becoming 
the first Maze prison convict since 
Bobby Sands to survive so long 
without nourishment. 

Doherty, 25. began his fast May 
22, one day before Kevin Lynch, 
also 25. 

“They- are both lucid and con- 
scious but much weaker," a 
spokesman for their families said. 

Sands, the first of 14 IRA 
prisoners in the Maze H-block to go 
on hunger strike this year, died May 
5 in the 66th day of his fast. Five 
more inmates have died since and 
none survived longer than 61 days. 
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Spanish general calls for 
law and order; hails Franco 


MADRID (UPi). — In the toughest 
military speech since a coup at- 
tempt five months ago, a top 
Spanish army general said that sub- 
version was eroding western civiliza- 
tion and that the armed forces have 
a special role to play in- defending 
constitutional order in Spain. 

Ll Gen. Manuel Fernandez Pos- 
se, one of Spain's. II regional 
military* commanders, 'made his 
comments on Saturday in a speech 
which he read while kneeling in the 
Cathedral of Santiago De Com- 
postela in the north-western region 
of Galicia. 

Speaking on the feast day of San- 
tiago, Spain's patron saint, Fer- 
nandez Posse said he was speaking 
in the name of King Juan Carlos, in 
calling on the army to uphold law 
and order in- Spain. - - - 

Opposition politicians privately 
expressed.* concern over the tone of 
the general's remarks. 

Making a rare public reference to 
Spain's late leader Francisco 
Franco. Fernandez Posse called the 
dictator a hero and said that 


Franco's military rebellion in 1936 
was needed “to avoid the dis- 
integration of Spain.*’ 

Stopping just short of drawing a 
parallel with modem Spain, he 
denounced a “tenacious enemy in- 
filtrating the press', radio and televi- 
sion, the church, school, university, 
cinema; art and culture." 

He did not identify the enemy, 
but appeared to lump terrorists and 
leftists together by deploring strikes 
and “impossible" salary demands as 
well as assassinations. 

Meanwhile, Spanish Communists 
begin their second post-Franco con- 
gress this- week, promising un- 
precedented opposition to 
Secretary General Santiago Carril- 
lo, a veteran oFthe 1936-39 civil war 
who is seeking his fifth re-cleciion 
as party leader. 

The foilt-day congress beginning 
tomorrow comes a week after a 
group of “renovating Euro- 
Communists," in Madrid dealt the 
' 65-year-old Carrillo a stunning 
defeat by voting for a less 
centralized management of the 
party: 


Soviet navy claims to be 
'defensive and peaceful’ 


MOSCOW (AP). — The com- 
mander of the Soviet Navy claimed 
yesterday that the U.S. Navy poses 
a growing threat to other countries 
while die Russian fleet is- strictly - 
defensive and aims to promote 
peace. 

An increasingly “aggressive and 
massive presence” of U.S. naval 
forces in various oceans, for per- 
forming “gendarme functions” 
.characterized American sea 
strategy. Admiral Sergei Gorshkov 
wrote in a Soviet Navy Day com- 
mentary in the Soviet daily Pravda. 

He singled out the U.S. naval 
buildup in the Indian Ocean- and 
Persian Gulf and the strong 
presence in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean in May and June “to support 
Israel” as evidence of American 
pressure on governments 
“unwelcome” to Washington. 

"Our navy has been created not 


for.aggression but for defence of the 
security of the motherland and of 
the countries of the socialist com- 
munity, and for the promotion of 
the preservation of peace 
throughout the world,” he asserted 
in the Soviet Communist Party dai- 
ly- 

Gorshkov described the Soviet 
Union as the '“largest continental 
power” and a “great maritime one" 
with sea frontiers stretching for 
40,000 kilometres. 

“It is natural that we take into 
consideration a possible threat to 
our country (and allies) not only 
from land but from the oceans as 
well," he wrote, without mention^ 
ing the size of the Soviet fleet. 

' Western military experts have 
warned that the Soviet Union is out- 
stripping the U.S. and other NATO 
countries in a relentless drive to 
control the world's sea lanes. 


Tremor jolts Mexico City but no one injured 


MEXICO CITY (AP). — Mexico 
City's tallest buddings swayed back 
and forth when a tremor hit the area 
on Saturday, night. . . ^ 

reported .* : > 

,rt hA‘ spokesman- 1 ftwthe 
sersrooiqgical centre in Mexico City 
said the epicentre of the tremor was 
located at the mouth of ihe Rio 
Balsas river In the state- of Guer- 
rero. 350 kilometres southeast of 


the capital, and that it registered 6.5 
on the Richter scale. 

. .A ,R.ed Cross spokesman in 
* ejq saktthe ground move- 
~ment was strong at the popular 
cific- beach resort but that no 
buildings had collapsed and there 
were no injuries. In Mexico City, 
where taller buildings swayed from 
the jolt, the tremor lasted for as 
much as two minutes. 



U.S., USSR in tough tussle 


BUCHAREST (Reuter). — For 
sheer excitement, the clash between 
the American and Russian basket- 
ball teams at the World Student 
Games here has topped everything 
else so far in the week long competi- 
tion. 

Their pride having been badly 
shaken by an unprecedented earlier 
defeat by Canada, the Americans 
bounced back to win 113-107 but 
only after two periods Of overtime. 

The US. led by a single point ai 
halftime but the Russians clawed 
.back to 93-93 at fnl! time with the 
first period o£ extended play" ending 
at 101 apiece. Then the' Americans 
swarmed ahead to. put themselves 


back in contention for the top 
medal. - 

On the track the Russians cap- 
tured three golds. Although no 
world record has been set there was 
an impressive long jump victory for 
Tatiana Kolpakova, her 6.83 metres 
being the fourth longest recorded 
this year. The Americans still out- 
pace the Russian athletes by eight 
golds to seven. 

brad'* YcMft Zadofc cum k ■ dbap- 
painty 14th oT 14 start*™ fal Ik* Ifanl of 0* 
3O0taL steeplechase, Ha 8:57.0 tire* wtB ootsMe 
to own tttkMl record. The nee m worn kj 
Aacrkaa Jb Oregon* . 

Aaother Israeli participant. Goby Akou, 
too bowed oat otter racMak the second ro und 
of the fcndag qtce event where be loot ol tor 


Israeli tennis action 


Post Sports Reporter . 

■Israel's tennis star Shlomo 
Glicfcstein makes his bow today in 
the $75,000 Grand Prix tournament 
in South Orange, New Jersey, mark- 
ing his return to the -American cir- 
cuit after a six month absence. Fol- 
lowing this tournament, GGckstein 
goes on to compete- in the $200,000 
clay* courts championships in In- 
dianapolis. 

On the European circuit; Haim 
Arlosoroff, the national No. 3, 
opens a challenge in Neu-UIxn, Ger- 
many, the first of three ATP Euro- 
pean tournaments, each worth 
$25,000, in which he will play. 
Shahar Perkis distinguished himself 
last week by finishing runner-up in 


an international tournament in 
Trier, Germany. The Israeli No. 4 
went down in the final to Hungary's 
Robert Machan, the score being 7- 
6, S-7. 6-3. 

In the national tennis league 
Maccabi Tel Aviv are top of the log 
on completion of the first round, 
with the present holders Moadon 
Hacanncl surprisingly languishing 
near the . foot of the table. 

The r«D ttMt mb: - 

" Pkycd Matches Points 

Td Ato Maccabi 8 37—11 12 

Jmtrel asHapod S 79 — 19 11 

Td Ato Hapod 8 27—31 11 

Td Ad* ASA 8 29—19 9 

Netaaya Maccabi 8 24—34 9 

Zato "A" Maccabi 7 31—31 7 

Zato "E" Maccabi 8 21—27' 7 

MoaSoa Hacanad 8 19—32 4 

Td A*t» “B" Mac. 7 6—36 9 


No decision on tour 


H AMI LTON. New Zealand. — The 
New Zealand government, meeting 
yesterday m a crisis atmosphere, has 
; postponed until tomorrow &- deci- 
sion on whether to call off the South 
African, rugby tour which has led to 
violent, nation-wide demonstra- 
tions. • 

• Leading ministers met to discuss 
Saturday V violent scenes at 
Hamilton rugby ground, where, thie . 
game against the- Springboks was 
abandoned- after , anti-apartheid .’ 
demonstrators occupied the field. 

. > Police had said they Were unable, 
to cOpe with the strength of the 
demonstration and expressed fears - 
‘about- Further violence if the tour is . 
allowed to continue. _ - * * * • 


Acting Prime Minister Duncan 
McIntyre told newsmen his govern- 
ment was considering asking the 
army for logistical support , for the 
police. “But we are not con- 
templating using the army to con- 
trol the demonstrators," he added. 
McIntyre said that the government 
had asked Police Commissioner 
Bob Walton, to reconsider his claim 
that the situation might be un- 
controllable if more games were 
scheduled. 

The New Zealand government 
had consistently expressed itself j 
publicly against the tour but 
declined to order the New Zealand 
Rugby Union to withdraw its invita- 
tipn to the Springboks. 
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Cease-Fire Leads 
ToHopesfora 
Wider Settlement 

Israel and the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, tanring to each other 
through third parties, last weekended 
two weeks of costly conflict that bad 
stocked and angered world capitals. 
Separately, they proclaimed a cease- 
fire that promised a respite from 
bombing, artillery barrages, com- 
mando raids and civilian deaths in 
Lebanon and northern Israel. 

- But the Palestinians continued to 
attack the Israeli-backed Christian 
militia in southern Lebanon, which 
Jerusalem charged was a violation of 
the agreement. .Yasir Arafat, 1 the 
Palestinian leader, disagreed. 

Israel’s acceptance, announced In 
Jerusalem by Presidential envoy 
Philip C. Habib and Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin, was made with, the 
tacit understanding that the Palestin- 
ians would also refrain from any fur- 
ther military buildup hr southern ■ 
Lebanon. The agreement calls for 
halting terrorist and rocket' attacks 
that escalated this month into ham-, 
mering by long-range artiHexy, kill- 
ing six Israefi . civilians and . forcing 
others to evacuate vulnerable settle- 
ments. isrwn recoohalssance flights 
over Lebanon will contirfue. 

In Beirut, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, and its leftist Lebanese 
allies said they would abide' by the. 
cease-fire, confirming Mr. Arafat's 
commitment to Lieut. Gen.,W'OUam 
Callghan. the. United Nations'. com- 
mander. An ' elaborate, diplomatic 
minuet was required because Israel 
and' the P.L.O. do not recognize each 
other, Lebanon does not recognize Is- 
rael and the Unified States does not 
recognize the P.L.O. Washington said 
Saudi Arabia had played a key. medi- 
ating role and that this would be ex- 
plained to Congress, which has held 
up the sale of Awacs electronic sur- 
veillance planes to Riyadh. . 

Mr. Habib win now concentrate on 
trying, with Saudi help, to arrange an 
end to Lebanon’s civil war, American 
officials said. If the cease-firt holds. 
President Reagan is -Ukdy to permit 
the delivery of P-16 jet fighters that 
was suspended after Israel bombing 
raids destroyed an Iraqi midear reac- 
tor and kill^ 300 civilians, in BeiruL 
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Chancellor Helmut Schmidt (left) 
with President Reagan hi Ottawa. 

Ripples in Ottawa 
ButNoWavas 

Those vrtw had toped for moare from 
Ottawa than communiques on unity of 
intention and serious of discussion 
were disappointed. But it could have 
been worse. The fears, new this year, 
that disagreements over economic 
policy between the leaders of-the 
major leading industrial democracies 
would become open xuptines were not 
fulfilled. The process survived; the 
eighth annual such meeting is now set 
for Paris, ne« year, and, not insig- 
nificantly, the prime ministers and 
president Reagan preserved face. 

Mr.. Reagan seemed particularly 


pleased to d m muwJi as Treasury 
Secretary Donald T. Regan put it, 
that “he can hold his own in economic 
discussions.” Beseemed pleased, too, 
with the newly elected socialist 
French' President, Frangois Mitter- 
rand. "The statement of his country's 
position aod what’s its going to be,” 
said the American of the veteran 
European, "would have sounded like 
me or anyone else.” Predictably, the 
meetings with West German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt, who arrived de- 
nouncing high American interest 
rates as the cause of world "suffer- 
ing,” seemed less pleasant Mr. 
Schmidt looked glum during a private 
golf cart ride with Mr. Reagan. Ac- 
• cording to many officials at the rustic 
Chateau' Montebello. 40 miles down- 
river from the Canadian capital, Mr. 

" Schmidt's expression was more re- 
vealing ' than Mr. ' Reagan’s 
expansiveness. “Sometimes brutal” 
was cue description of their talks . 

Which makes the final, 2,000-word 
communique ever* more notable in its 
carefully balanced restraint.. Every- 
one got something for the folks back 
home. Efforts on unemployment (a 
particular concern of the Europeans) 
and inflation (an emphasis the United 
States prefers, to justify a tight mon- 
tetary policy) were promised.- As for 
East- West trade, potentially the most 
contentious issue, it was gingerly dr- 
■ cled-aroundj as befitting a problem 
thatpresents "a complex balance of 
. political and economic Interests and 
risks.” (£Hfes still split on the third 
woHd, page 3.) 

The Spy Who 
Ran Into the Heat 

'William J. Casey was trying to ride 
out a political storm last week but the 
barometer was dropping fast. “This 
will either die out or Casey will go,” - 
said a White House aide, “and Iimag- 
lne that we will wait through the 
weekend before something happens. ” 
The remark may have been prema- 
ture. Yesterday, White House offi- 
cials were saying that while allega- 
tions of past malpractice in business 
efidn'twarrant the removal of the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, they 
. now knew that Republicans on the ■ 
Senate Intelligence Committee had- 
“personal objections”, to Mr. Casey's 

■ fitness. What that meant in practice 
was increasing distance between Mr. 
Casqriflad President Reagan- (whp 

Heartier ih' the- weeksaid* "Lbave.pot-- 
changed my niind about BflT Ctiaijy”) " ’ 
^’anf increasfaig ’activity in tfc White ' 

■' Houw counsel's office, as aides began 
...reviewing Mr. Casey's records, hi- - 
chiding arigunl investigative data, 

■ not just the rammaries, from Federal 
Bureau of Investigation files. 

Mr, Casey- said that before this 
-week is out he will have put to rest any 
doubts about ids recent judgment at 
tto Central Intelligence Agency and, 
years .earlier, in the business world.. 
Whfle' some Congressmen urged that 
Mr. Casey he given a chance to testi- 
fy, other influential Republicans and 
Democrats saw no need to wait 
Barry Goklwater, chairman of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee,- said 
Mr. Casey, formerly Mr. Reagan’s 
campaign director, should go because 
of poor judgment In making Max C. 
Hugel, another campaign figure and 
not a professional spymasfier. Ms 
drief of covert operations. Mr. Huge! 
was tmdooe earlier this month after 
two former business associates 
. charged that he had engaged in shady 
dealings in the mid-197l>’s. 

Added to the Hugel affair were dis- 
closures that some of Mr. Casey's own 
business practices had been deemed 
questionable by Federal courts and a 
report in The New York Times that 
Mr. Casey had faded to tell the Senate 
earlier this year about his stock hold- 
ings in one corporation and a gift of a 
*10,000 interest in another business 
venture. According to the intelligence 
panel vice chairman, Senator Daniel 
Patrick Mqyxrihan, there are more 
.places to look. He has asked for a re- 
view of what Federal prosecutors 
called contradictory testimony by 
Mr. Casey on a matter that has preoo- 
cupied several Administrations: the 
activities of Robert L-Vesco. . 
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Experts debate the 
paths and prospects for 
‘strategic stability- 
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AB-I bomber prototype «] a test night, s 


[For the U.S. and Israel, 
Rude Awakenings 



Administration’s 
Discovery: Israelis 
Put Security First 


By TERENCE SMITH 


Washington 

■ OOKING back on it a year or two from now, the 

■ Israeli air strike into the heart of Beirut 

|u may well be seen as a turning point in the 

KlB Reagan Administration’s appreciation of 
the complexities of the Middle East and the diffi- 
culties of dealing with an independent and head- 
strong ally such as Menachem Begin. 

For six months, the Middle East was left to sim- 
mer on a back burner virile the Administration 
concentrated on other priorities. Fundamental 
decisions were postponed on the ground that noth- 
ing useful could be accomplished before the June 
30 Israeli elections. Even Israel's attack on an 
Iraqi nuclear reactor, while startling, had limited 
effect. The Administration's main response was a 
suspension of deliveries of F-16 aircraft that both 
sides expected would be shorts lived. 

But the Beirut bombing was of another magni- 
tude. The scale of the attack, the 300 civilians 
killed, its timing and devastating effect on the 
mediatioa^orti&pC Ambassador Philip C. Habib 
conririri^fo. ma^fy Jbte : impact. ‘T've rarely 
seen so many top ipeople in-this Administration so 
angry over the same issue,” said a. State Depart-, 
meat official. “Beirut was the end of the honey- 
moon between the Reagan White House and the 
Begin Government.” 

The irritation was reflected in harsh comments 
by Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger and 
Deputy Secretary of State William P. Clark, close 
friends of the President. Mr. Weinberger said Mr. 
Begin’s behavior “cannot really be described as 
moderation,” and Mr. Clark added that the bomb- 
ing had “embarrassed and disappointed" the Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Begin, however, was in no mood 
for moralizing from Washington. "I don't want to 
hear anything from the Americans about hitting 
civilian targets,” be was reported to have said. "I 
know exactly what Americans did in Vietnam." 

Even during the Carter Administration's fre- 


Begin Wonders, 
How Reliable Is 
Reagan Anyway? 

. By DAVIDS. SHIPLER 


Jerusalem 

I SRAEL and the United Stares are locked in an 
uncomfortable embrace. Bound by intricate 
personal and cultural ties, emotional and 
moral commitments, military and political in- 
terests, the powerful benefactor and the vulner- 
able dependent -have again stirred up old doubts 
about each other's reliability and common sense. 

The current tensions follow old patterns, but 
contain some new dangers. From Jerusalem’s 
perspective, the Reagan Administration's harsh 
comments and the suspension of con tract ed-for- 
F-16 jet fighter deliveries, after Israel bombed 
Iraq's nuclear reactor, then Beirut, represent a 
worrisome shift in Washington's siance. 

Last April, when Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig Jr. visited Jerusalem at the height of his 
campaign against terrorism, he conveyed the 
dear impression to Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin that Washington was relaxing restraints on 
Israeli operations in Lebanon, that Israel had the 
right to make its own decisions about how best to 
combat the Palestinian guerrillas. 

As in the past, however, Israel viewed the threat 
as more acute than Washington did, and the tough 
response that looked appropriate from the prox- 
imity of Palestinian shelling seemed excessive 
from afar. The Administration, suddenly reviving 
cautionary instincts dating back to the Eisen- 
hower Administration, admonished the Israeli 
client to bgiave with moderation. The immediate 
result was agreement on Friday to a cease-fire 
along the Lebanese border. 

But the damage to confidence on both sides was 
expected to have long-term effects. Israeli offi- 
cials noted ruefully that Washington had never be- 
fore refused to fulfill a contract already signed. In 
1975 when the Ford Administration was angered 
by a breakdown in the Sinai disengagement talks, 


quent spats with Israel, such cutting comments 
were rare. By the end of the week, rhetoric had 
cooled as Israel agreed to halt hostilities in Leba- 
non as part of a de facto cease-fire. The agree- 
ment’s long-term significance may be more diplo- 
matic than military, however; it was the closest 
Israel has come to striking even an indirect bar- 
gain with the Palestine Liberation Organization. 

Cease-fire or no, the Middle East will be promi- 
nent on Mr. Reagan's calendar into the fall. His in- 
troduction to the region's principal leaders begins 
next week; when Egyptian President Anwar el 
Sadat arrives for two days of talks. The Saudi Are- ' 
bias Foreign Minister is expected in late August, 
Mr. Begin in early September and King Hussein of 
Jordan in November. 

Meanwhile, the Administration will have to de- 
fine its goals and strategy. Critics such as Harold 


The public opinion front 

A sampling of American views on the Middle East 

Are your sympathies more with Isreel or 
the Arab nations? 


I met Arab N^fher 
• : aatkxia:.- 

jaas'C? •/$€* ;• /■«%. ?5% 


Shoukf the U.S. pay more attention to the 
our strongest support to • 

. Israel? 



■jmeiK t 4m 


Was the Israeli raid on Iraq's nuclear 
reactor justified? 


! " .1 



ikMdSfed. 

a Mb-'- fifth 

Sources- GaWuo Poll; Now Yorii Timaa/CBS Pom 


it took the less drastic step of suspending negotia- 
tions on new arms contracts for five months, while 
continuing deliveries under existing agreements. 

Israeli officials expect the present embargo to 
be lifted soon. “I'm very unhappy," Deputy De- 
fense Minister Mordechai Zipori said, "but I hope , 
that we shall overcome it and everything will be 
settled. It is not a crisis. In every good family, 
from time to time there are some arguments." 

Yet some liberal-minded Israelis feel a deeper 
apprehension. Israel is in a hawkish mood, they 
observe, and its newly elected leadership will con- 
tain no moderate voices. Already, hard-liners in 
Mr. Begin’s Likud bloc are wondering tow such a 
“friend and ally” as the United States can be , 
counted on to lend support once Israel relinquishes 
the important strategic depth of the Sinai to Egypt 
Mart April. The embargoed F-16’s, these rightists 
argue, are part of an increased supply of arms 
agreed to by Washington as compensation for Is- 
rael's loss of the strategic peninsula. The specter 
of an unreliable United States. If is feared, may 
give an arguing point to opponents of the final 
Sinai withdrawal and may influence those in the 


U.S. aid to Israel 

(in millions of dollars) 

Economic Military Others ' 


Total 


aid aid 

twe 

700 1,900 MW 

3£39£ 

19*7 

735 1480 

t.787£ 

1978 . 

: -785 -1400 ' 32 U . 

. 1,817-4 

1*79 

785 8(200 91 1*** 4*8904 

raao 

785 ; 1,000 358.5 

2,141.5 

1981 

788 1,400 25.0 

2,210.0 


"InckXtefl immlgrwion assistance, enport-tmpon bank 
loans, food aid. housing aid and funds for American 
schools and hospitals. 

* 'Includes S800 mflIlDn 'or two' airbases to replace 
those In the Sinai. 

Source. U.S Stale Department 
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Israeli troops on patrol along the Lebanese border. 

H. Saunders, Assistant Secretary of State for the 
the Middle East under Jimmy Carter, say little 
has been done in this regard. “Reagan and his peo- 
ple don't have a Middle East policy," Mr. Saun- 
ders said. “They don't have any appreciation of 
the history of the crisis, the problems involved or 
even the commitments we made as a country 
under the Camp David agreements. This absence 
of a policy has eroded U.S. power in the Middle 
East." be added. “With its raids on Baghdad and 
Beirut, Israel has demonstrated that it can do 
whatever it wants in the Middle East and America 
cannot restrain her." 

The lesson of the Beirut bombing was that Is- 
raeli and American objectives in the Middle East 
are frequently in conflict. Washington's current 
paramount interest is to stabilize the region to pro- 
tect Persian Gulf oil supplies, keep the Russians at 
bay and strengthen security relationships with 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Jordan and Israel. To do 
this, the Administration wants to revive talks on 
Palestinian autonomy, building on the Camp 
David framework. 

Israel, however, sees threats to its security as 
overriding. The Begin Government and its prede- 
cessors have demonstrated that they will act when 
they perceive a security threat, without regard to 
consequences in Washington. For all the political, 
military ami financial assistance the United States 
has provided, it has never developed commensu- 
rate influence in Jerusalem. Arab states have as- 
sumed that the United States could force Israel to 
do its bidding simply by turning off the aid. But 
tough talk has usually united Israel’s disparate 
elements and galvanized its American supporters. 

Meanwhile, the Habib mission goes forward. 
What began as an effort to avoid a battle over 
Syrian missiles in Lebanon has expanded into a 
search for all-inclusive solutions to chronic Leba- 
nese fratricide and Israeli-Palestinian warfare. A 
gifted diplomat, Mr. Habib had made consider- 
able progress before the Beirut bombing in sepa- 
rating the forces in Lebanon and, more important- 
ly, involving Syria and the Saudis In the effort. Mr. 
Weinberger said the envoy had been “very close” 
to realizing these American objectives when Israel 
interrupted the process. 

. Mr. Habib’s task now will be to build upon the 
fragile cease-fire. If it lasts, Mr. Reagan will prob- 
ably feel free to lift the F-16 suspension sooner 
rather than later. But the Beirut bombing is likely 
to remain fixed in his memory as the beginning of 
an educational process about the harsh facts of life 
in the Middle East. 


Begin Government, such as Foreign Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir, who opposed the original peace. 
Strains with the United States, if left unhealed, 
could undermine Israel's commitment to 
Camp David structure, on which the peace treaty 
with Egypt is built. 

Just as Mr. Begin looks prickly and belligerent 
to Washington, the Reagan Administration is 
beginning to appear unpredictable to Israel. Sev- 
eral days before the Beirut bombing, officials say, 
Secretary Haig sent Mr. Begin a fairly warm note; 
several days afterward, he dispatched a second 
message — a sharp- cold complaint and warning. 
The abrupt change of tone sent a shiver of gloom 
through the Prime Minister’s office. 

Israelis were delighted when President Reagan 
included their country in his grand design for an 
anti-Soviet alignment in the region. They were 
gratified to be counted a “strategic asset.” But 
many overlooked the fact that the term implies a 
utilitarian relationship that can be debated, bar- 
gained over and even traded away if its functional 
value declines. Thus, Israel's value to United 
States foreign policy can y ary with circumstance. 
Israeli military strength is a virtue, except when it 
Is used, as in recent weeks, in a way that damages 
Washington’s tenuous relations with the more 
populous, oil-rich Arab world. Yet if it is not used 
and Israel is weakened, the country becomes less 
of an American asset. 

The moral dimensions of the American commit- 
ment may seem less compelling, but they may 
prove more constant and enduring. Born out of the 
Holocaust, the Jewish state is valued by many 
Americans as a sanctuary and homeland of the 
Jewish people, as a pocket of democracy sup- 
ported by large American contributions, public 
and private, and bolstered by the intense interest 
of large segments of American Jewry. Extensive 
family ties lace the two societies together. 

. Still, Israel suffers from an ancient sense of 
loneliness, springing from the trials of Jewish his- 
tory, from indifference to the plight of Jews under 
Hitler, from the belated and sometimes reluctant 
belp extended to the country from abroad. 

Uncertain and conditional support from the 
United States fosters a complex of fear and para- 
noia here, and reinforces the tenet that only the 
people of Israel can be depended on to care about 
the survival of Israel. 

“Hie Americans don’t care about the Arabs, and 
they don't care about us,” said one official bitter- 
ly. “To them, we’re all gooks." 
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Aid parcels, gifts from Europe and North America, are loaded oa a Polish 

freighter In Hamburg, West Germany last week. 


After Congress, 
Poland Comes 
To the Hard Part 

Unless the nation can forestall eco- 
nomic chaos and get down to work, 
Stanislaw Kama warned last week, 
"history will brand us as the people 
who talked Poland to death." 

Two tough-talking unions promptly 
agreed and called off strikes over 
working conditions that might have 
set back the democratic gains made 
at the emergency congress of the Pol- 
ish Communist party. 

Trying out its new secret-ballot 
power, the party congress elected a 
sea of unfamiliar faces. Less than 10 
percent of the old Central Committee 
members were re-elected and, al- 
though Mr.Kania, the First Secre- 
tary, obtained his choices for the new 
15-member Politburo, his supporters 
worried that hard-line conservative 
rivals would snipe at him from their 
provincial power bases. 

Moscow reacted frostily to the re- 
sults, but seemed resigned, for now at 
least. Leonid I. Brezhnev sent con- 
gratulations to "Respected Comrade 
Kama" ("Dear Comrade" is custom- 
ary)- Pravda skirted any mention of 
the heretical voting procedures. 

Another Brezhnev message, on Po- 
land's national day, presumed that 
the Polish party was "undoubtedly 
capable' ' of conquering "anarchy and 
counterrevolution.” 

That the greater threat may be eco- 
nomic was recognized by Gen. Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski. the Prime Minister, 
who appealed for patriotic discipline. 
He said that prices for food and other 
necessities would have to rise 110 per- 
cent and that the surge of wage in- 
creases won by Solidarity, 1 the inde- 
pendent union, must now cease. He 
urged Poles to employ "superhuman 
force" to swallow price increases. 

Meanwhile the Government an- 
nounced it was cutting meat rations 
by 20 percent; shortages of things to 
buy at any price continued. Solidarity 
announced marches in several cities 
to protest bare shelves in food stores 
and threatened new strikes by mid- 
August unless present ration levels 
are maintained and improvements 
are made in distribution. 

The Government got a couple of 
breaks, however, fending off threat- 
ened strikes on the Baltic docks and at 
LOT, the national airline. Dockwork- 
ers' demands for improved working 
conditions were partly met; airline 
employees were promised a voice in 
management, but not the right to 
name the boss as they had demanded. 

Count Out Kola, 


In the thermo-cold nuclear ex- 
change, image and mirror image 
sometimes revolve so fast that it is 
difficult to tell which face is forward, 
or why. So it was last week in the mat- 
ter of the proposed nuclear-free zone 
for Northern Europe, an idea talked 
about in Scandinavia for years and 
promoted by the Kremlin again re- 
cently. It is part of the high-powered 
Soviet campaign against the intro- 
duction into Central Europe of new 
nuclear arms — particularly Ameri- 
can intermediate range missiles to- 
counter Soviet SS-20’s aimed at West- 
ern Europe. 

The Soviet press service Novosti an- 
nounced that Moscow is not prepared 
to remove nuclear weapons from the 
Kola Peninsula of Northern European 
Russia, where the Soviet Union bor- 
ders Norway and Finland, or nuclear 
submarines from the Baltic. 

"The military potential on the Kola 
Peninsula is part of the global strate- 
gic balance between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. and is not aimed at 
the Nordic countries,” Novosti said. 

Only last month, during former 
West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s visit to Moscow, the inclu- 
sion of Russian territory in a nuclear- 
free zone was dangled as a demon- 
stration of Russian good will. 

Why the revolution? Presumably 
because the Russian concept of good 
will does not embrace the concessions 
to the United States that pulling back 
on nuclear bases would definitely be. 

Life Without 
Explanations 

It has been easier to render justice 
than discover truth in the case of Meh- 
met All Agca, who boycotted most of 
Ms trial in Rome last week and was 
sentenced to life in prison. He refused 
to answer questions, precluding any 
chance to tell the court why he shot 
Pope John Paul II. 

Instead, the 23-year-old Turk quib- 
bled over jurisdiction. "On May 13 1 
found myself within the Vatican State 


and this was when Z shot the head of 
the Vatican state," he said, contend- 
ing he must therefore be judged at the 
Vatican. But the Italian presiding 
judge, Severino Pantiapichi, ruled 
the trial was fully authorized under 
the 1929 Lateran treaty. 

Arguing that Mr. Agca was a‘ 
"schizophrenic psychopath" not re- 
sponsible for his actions, Pietro d'Ovi- 
dio, the court-appointed defense at-, 
tomey, requested a reduced sentence, 
30 years. The prosecutor, Nicolo 
Amato, said he had looked in vain for 
"an infinitesimal sign of repentance 
and humanity." 

The court’s two judges and six 
jurors handed down the mandatory 
life sentence for trying to kill a head 
of state. He was sentenced to a con- 
current 10 years for possession of fire- 
arms and false identity papers, with 
the first year in solitary confinement. 

Mr. Agca will be eligible for parole 
after 28 years. He has no plans for an 
appeal, his lawyer said. 

The Pope has been receiving hospi- 
tal treatment for a viral infection. He 
is waiting there to have an operation 
on his intestines that will remove a 
bypass required after he was shot. 

This cannot.be undertaken, his doc- 
tors explained, until at least three 
weeks after the virus has completely 
disappeared. 

King and Queen 
Of Spain Regret 

Politics was thicker than blue blood 
when Spain's King Juan Carlos and 
Queen Sofia declined their invitation 
to the wedding this week of Prince 
Charles and Lady Diana Spencer. 

The British and Spanish royal fami- ' 
-lies. ace. old. friends and, distant rela-?, , 
tives — Juan Carlos met Sofia, a 
Greek princess, at the Duke of Kent's 
wedding in London — but Spain’s 
powerful military were offended by 
Charles and Diana's plans to stop for 
an hour and 40 minutes in Gibraltar 
Saturday on their honeymoon. 

Patriotic excitement over the Rock, 
a British enclave since 1713, could 
complicate Spanish plans to apply for 
membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in the fall. 

The two countries held high-level 
talks earlier this month to try to cool 
the Gibraltar issue and Spain report- 
edly sent a message to the Ottawa 
summit to try to change the British 
royal couple’s plans. No soap. “It is 
their honeymoon and no one else V’ 
the Foreign Office insisted. 

Risky Choice: 

To Vote or Not 

Voting in Iran’s presidential and 
parliamentary elections last week 
proved almost as dangerous as run- 
ning for office. 

While Iran's state radio announced 
that citizens were voting "enthusias- 
tically” and in great numbers, wide- 
spread violence was reported and Te- 
heran residents reached by telephone 
from London said turnout was notice- 
ably down from the republic’s first 
presidential election last year, when 
14 million of Iran’s 22 million eligible 
voters wait to the polls. 

That vote brought to power Abol- 
hassan Bani-Sadr, now a fugitive. In a 
clandestine radio broadcast from an 
undisclosed hiding place last week, 
Mr. Bani-Sadr insisted, “I am your 
legal president. You have to resist. I 
am in Iran and will soon return,” 

With Mr. Bani-Sadr calling for an 
election boycott in defiance of the re- 
gime of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomei- 
ni, the size of the turnout assumed 
greater importance than the- actual 
results, particularly since those 
seemed assured. 

A landslide victory was predicted 
for Prime Minister Mohammad All 
Rajai, the choice of the ruling funda- 
mentalist clergy that forced out Mr. 
Bani-Sadr and has since executed 
many of his supporters. Voters also 
seemed to be choosing fundamental- 
ists to fill some 50 parliamentary 
seats, about 30 made vacant when a 
bomb destroyed the Teheran head- 
quarters of the dominant Islamic Re- 
public Party last month. 

Reports of attacks against electors 
and elected mounted. A parliamen- 
tary deputy -apparently escaped an 
assassination attempt near the city qf 
Eqlid and a presidential candidate, 
Habibollah Asgarowladi Musulman, 
was wounded by gunmen in Teheran. 
More than a dozen people, including 
three Islamic Revolutionary Guards, 
died in gun and bomb attacks. 

Clashes between leftist and funda- 
mentalist Iranians casting ballots at 
their embassies were reported in Aus- 
tria, West Germany and Turkey. 

Barbara Slavin, 
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Like It or 
Not, Dublin 
Is Caught 
By Crossfire 

By BERNARD WEINRAUB 

DUBLIN— Even television viewers accustomed 
to nightly horror reports from Northern Ireland 
were shaken last week by film showing 13-year-old 
Denis Thompson weeping beside his mother’s 
grave. She was killed five years ago by an Irish 
Republican Army bomb in a boutique in Ballyme- 
na. “Yvonne would have been 31 years old today,” 
.said the boy’s anguished grandfather, NathanieL 
“It is ridiculous that so much has been said about 
the hunger strike when the people who are the in- 
nocent victims are forgotten.” 

Hunger-striker T_omas McHwee, whose mother 
has gone to the United States on a fund-raising 
tour, was one of those involved hi the bombing that 
killed Mrs. Thompson. 

Irish Prime Minister Garret FitzGerald, whose 
fragile coalition is less than a month old, abhors 
the kind of violence that has enveloped the Thomp- 
son and Mcllwee families. During his campaign, 
be insisted that most Irish were far more con- 
cerned about the economy and 20 percent inflation 
than with Northern Ireland. 

- BufMr. Fitzgerald, like his predecessors, has 
been unable to avoid the Northern Ireland issue. 
The hunger strike in Belfast’s Maze prison is stir- 
ring increasingly powerful undercurrents of sup- 
port for the Irish Republican Army. 

Six hunger-strikers have died and two more, 
Kieran Doherty and Kevin Lynch, reportedly are 
in their final hours. Mr. FitzGerald, in seeking to 
settle the hunger strike, knows that the death of 


Mr. Doherty, who was elected to the Irish Pariia- 
®entshortIy after he began Us fast, could weaken 
ais own Fine Gail Party-Labcar coalition* peMMy 
bringing on new elections. * 

is atteinpti^ to walk allot betw^ compro- 
mise and firmness, reflecting ambivalence many 
Dublin Governments have felt toward the Nmth- 
era Ireland issue. 

m a 0886 P 0 * 2 *- °° Monday. Mr. 
rttzGeraad made dear his anger at what he saw as 
Britain's stubbornness in balking at proposals for 
a settlement an Tuesday, after rwn R rtttah 

fldals visited Matt and the hunger-strikers raised 
the ante with hard-line demands, he let it be known 
fiat the British had been essentially right to with- 
draw from the talks. By the weekend — after 
angry statements by I.R i supporters— Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s aides foyisted he was not enthusias- 
tic about the Britons’ "belated visit." 

Mr. FitzGerald finnly opposes terrorism, but he 
is also aware of what one Belfast-born, Dublin- 
educated writer calls "the Irish ambiguity over 

the legitimacy of violence.'* There are few coun- 
tries, he suggested, where a man who had been 
charged with possessing 200 pounds of explosives 
in an attempt to place a bomb ha crowded down- 
town Belfast — as Mr. Doherty was — would have 
been elected to Parliament 

Mr. FitzGerald’s difficulties are rooted In his 
countrymen’s ambivalence about the guerrillas 
and also about the British and the Irish nation, 
going back to the history of British colonization. 
The 1020 formula, partitioning off six counties In 
the north with Protestant majorities, which re- . 
mained part of the United Kingdom, -has never 
beat folly accepted as permanent by southern or 
Catholic Irishmen. 

' “Northern Ireland was not created to satisfy 





any local demand for seH^overnmeqt,” J. c. 
Beckett, professor of Irish history at Belfast's 
Queen's University, has written. “Its creation was 
an expedient Imposed on the oountry by a hard- 
pressed British Cabinet, which sought only toJtatd 
two groups of Irishmen from each other** throats 
and to give them as opportunity of living peace, 
ably apart, since they couW noc live peaceablyto- 
gether." The expedtent finally failed. 

The Protested majority in the Noah hddpollti. 
cal and economic sway over the Catholic mtaorfty 
until Britain finally took over the province in 1972 
is a fruitless effort to create a government of 
power sharedfaetween Catholics and Protestants. 

TheIxiriiR^xibBc,zneaziwfai2e,stxnggledtore- 

rnain aloof from tribal warfare in Ulster. Over the 
years, Dublin governments have voiced pleas for 
peace hut have, according to thetreritks, foiled to 

calm steps that would reassure Ulster Protestants 
fearful of being swallowed up in «& overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic country. 

The Catholic Church retains a special position to 
the Irish Republic. Divorce is difficult Contra- 
ceptives. although relatively simple to purchase, 
may be bought legally only with a doctor's pre- 
scription. Abortion is banned. 

"Loyalists’* in Ulster are feed of noting that the 
Republic’s Protestant pojxflation has dropped 
from 20 percent to 1822 to less than 5 percent, evi- 
dence, they say, of religious prejudice. Protestant 
moderates in Belfast add that even if the Catholic 
hierarchy relaxed its dominance hi Dublin, which 
they believe unlikely, most Protestants would seek 
toremain "separate" from the Republic. 

The Protestants’ nightmare is that they wfij be 
left fay departing British to fend for themselves 
against their Oithnfir,, neighbors inthe North and 
time waiting over the border. Catholics, mean, 
while, have a taming sense of grievance over jobs 
and boosing and they look to unity as t&dr saW*. 
don, accepting and often condoning Irish RepobU- 
osn Army violence. 

“No doubt the pr e se nc e of our troops prevents 
the outbreak of dvR war, but it also breeds ex- 
tremfem and t err orism on both sides,” Richard 
Crossman, a Labor Party. Cabinet Minister, said 
more than a decade ago. “The one thing which 
might knock some sanity Into their heads would be 
to be told that there Isa time Hmtt to our patience 
and that unless a solution is reached within that 
time limit we shall leave them to settle fiutr own 
problems.” 

. Such' a step, increasingly discussed iww in Loo- 
don, would pidbahly be popular in Britain. It 
would leave to the Irish Chwenunent k'rota it has 
stremxvriy avoided for decades: domhumrptayer 
in the Northern Ireland drama. ‘ . 



The ‘Coup Tango’ and Other Political Hits and Misses 


By One Measure, Madrid Cools Down 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 

MADRID — In a nation that was scared stiff in 
the winter, the institutionalized rites of the West- 
ern European summer are a soothing balm. As the 
mercury climbs into the high 90’s, frazzled politi- 
cians, disgruntled generals and even. It seems, 
Basque terrorists turn from their schemes and 
dark plots to the logistics of getting to the beach. 

Spain closes down in July and August, even in 
extraordinary years Uke this one. In February, 
some Spaniards thought they were facing another 
civil war. A swashbuckling colonel in the Civil 
Guard, Antonio Tejero Molina, led 288 rebel com- 
rades into Parliament. His coup d’etat was de- 
fused by King Juan Carlos, but for months after- 
ward, Spaniards were depressed and jittery. 

Last week, they had reasons for both concern 
and encouragement. The Government of Prime 
Minister Leopoldo Calvo Sotelo puzzled its friends 
by failing to prosecute a new band of suspected 
plotters. But, after a show of police force, a neo- 
Fasdst rally commemorating Gen. Francisco 
Franco's military uprising in 1936 fizzled out. And 
no one is quite sure why, but the murderous 
Basque separatist organization, E.T.A., has 
lapsed into a limited truce. Sporadic wuing* con- 
tinue, but for weeks the terrorists have avoided 
sp e ctacular operations such as «* *««« < wa ting sen- 
ior generals. The .terrorists may be worried that 
President Francois Mitterrand's new French Gov- 
ernment will begin extraditing mili tants if Basque 
gunmen get back on the front pages with photo- 
graphs of prominent, victims. Annrh^r rtmwy HnW 
the relative quiet to erosion of Basque popular sup- 
port for terrorism. "One reason it’s quiet is that 
it’s vacation time," a Bilbao resident added. 
"They take vacations, too.” 

Spaniards have a deep miUenaxian streak Hmt 
leads to harsh criticism of those who presume to 
govern. Merciless, corrosive criticism helped 
drive Prime Minister Adolfo Suarez from office in 
January, setting the stage for the attempted coop. 
Few expected Mr. Calvo Sotelo, as bland as Mr. ' 
Suarez is electric, to fare very well. But the un- 
smiling new Prime Minister proved to be well- 
suited to bringing the nation down from its emo- 
tional high after the February g&pe. Mr . Calvo 
Sotelo's serene public manner imy h ym to nh> 
effect. At first no one believed Mm when be said 
there would be no second coup attempt. But he has 
now said it so often that the assertion has taken on 
the force of truth. 

An irreverent streak of humor, the debunking 

impulse, also helps promote calm. On orders from 
Madrid’s Socialist Mayor, Enrique Demo Galvan, 
the municipal police lave made scattered arrests 
of sidewalk vendors offering key chains, lapel 
stickers and mock 5,00^peseta notes bearing the 
bewhiskered likeness of Colonel Tejero, who Is 
locked up in Galicia awaiting trial: 


City authorities have made indignant noises 
about the laxity of the national police in nipping 
this budding Tejero cult. Stern liberals see police 
inaction as a wea kne ss in Spanish de m ocracy. Ar- 
guably, it is the other way around. Colonel Teje- 
ro’s praises are, for example, sung in the hottest 
street cassette around — ’The Coup Tango, " by 
Juan Palacios, which' is laced with am m iing vul- 
garities. But the effect of commercial lionization 
has been to turn the seditious Civil Guard officer 
into a popular buffoon, not a serious hero. 

As they succumb to summer’s charms, Span- 



iards don’t know quite what to make of the latest 
“plot.” Since June 23, Interior Minister Juan Jose 
Rosftn has been fighting losing battles with civilian 
and military courts to keep Ma j. Ricardo Saenz de 
Ynestrillas, an ultrarightist police officer, in JaiL 
The major has been accused of pfenning an armed 
commando group to conduct : a “destabilizing 
operation*” But a Madrid superior court freed 
hfan, ruling that thej Government had not proven 
that the major was up to anything serious. In 1878, 
he was a codefendant with Gokxael Tejero after the 
failure of a plot to seize Prime Minister Suarez and 
Ms Cabinet. That time, be was let. off with msix- 
month suspended sentence fromamfliuiy court. 

The poor showing by the neo-Fii*ctst organize- 
tion, FUerza Nueva, in organizing celebrations to 
smirk General Franco’s militaiy rebellion and the 
bq pn i rin g of the civil war in 1836 suggests that the 
fer right has fallen under^hespefrof summer, too. 
For the first time, ultnrigbtiste/srere denied ac- 
cess to Madrid’s Plaza deQriehte, where the Can- 
dillo used to harangue patriotic, throngs. Fen- a 
while, it appeared that Ue niiinicqialJty- would 
have Mr. Bias JPtoar and hfe excitable followers; 
their stiff-fist salutes and throaty hymn-singing 
have a way of ending With people getting 
with bicycle chains. Finafiy, a right-wing official 
in Arapjuez made the bulbing available, but only 
15,000 people showed up to chant for the tiberattao 
of Cotonei Tejero. : 

feU wiil almost certainly see emotions recharged. 
!5Lz& 21, American and Spanish negotiators are 
Mh&hdcd to com plet e drafting a new bilateral 
treaty to maintain U nite d States access to S nfnfgh 
Spain win formally request member- 
ship Jn ihe North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

TteGraEmatoi* and more quietly, theSodaUm, 
jWMethehWTO move sad there will be firework! 

nfi ^ b,aS, P r ° y * ly l ?, 0ct ° ber - Colonel Tejero end 30 
officers Implicated in the Feb. 23 putsch will go be. 

ftKeacourt-martiaL With the military extraonil- 
njrijyteare. many poHtidans fear the accused 

nnth^ plotters will 


cer.Gen. 


E *aMero > jHwpared 


military justice, the key 
figure to thecoftsqerp Instructor, who is emroff. 


. .. Ota ni^ ; Wi W i Soda^THSU/CBv«c 

Portrait of CoL Antonio Tejero MaOm bn mode ' 
MM-peseta note (top); FutaaNoevamarMrafai 
Aranjoezbullriug last week. 
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F ar Apart on 


By LESLIE H.GELB ■ 

VA SinN (7r CT f 

T HE most serious difficulties for leaden of the At- 
lantic Alliance .have usually been not in Europe, 
but in the gray areas of the third world— Korea in 
1350* DienUenphu in 1854, Suez in 1856, the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962, the Vietnam war and, more recently, 

Iran and Afghanistan. This Is where the fighting has been 

and where the danger of conflict with the Soviet Union has 

been greatest So It was not surprising that when Western - 
and Japanese leaders met in Ottawa last week, the main 
items on their agenda were pushed aside by the flare-up in 
the Middle East. 

Official briefings and press releases focused on broad 
economic issues such as high American interest rates and 
curbing trade with Moscow, and that on the joint call for a 
cease-fire in the Maddle East But the largely hidden 
agenda concerned change and the Russian challenge in the 
third world— how much of what kind of political, military 
and economic-help to provide,' and In what combination. ■ - 
Administration nffiriaig said the carefully 
agenda included El Salvador and Namibia, h^ftt manay* 
the Arab-lsrael negotiating process, allied attitudes and - 
responsibilities for Persian- Gulf security and so-called 
“global negotiations" onNorth-Sauth economic relations. 

The Reagan Administration and most of the allies dif- 
fer sharpjy on most of these issues. Tensions and feelings 
are running as high on manynf them as on strictly Euro- - 
pean issues such as negotiations wiffi Moscow ah medium- 
range missiles in Europe, participants in the Ottawa meet- 
ings said. Foreign policy officials do not expect that Eu- 
rope, where East and West are armed to the teeth, will be- 
come an actual battleground. Both Washington and Mos- 
cow realize that skirmishing in Europe could lead to all- 
out war. But in the third world, after decades of decoloni- 
zation, the turf and stakes are still not established. Each 
side has probed and tested the other and there have always 
been revolutions and contested borders. - 

Third world issues have caused difficulties between 
Washington and its rallies since World War II. After the 
United States refused to help France at DienMenphn in 
1954 and moved against France and Britain when they at- 
tacked Egypt in 1956, the Europeans and, most notably, 
President Charies de Gaulle of France, tried to do some- 
thing about iL De Ganlle repeatedly p r opose d that .the 
United States, France and Britain form a political dlrec- . 
torate to shape world policies. ,r If there to no a g ree m ent 
among the principal members at the Atlantic Alliance an 
matters other than Europe," he asked, “bow can the Al- 
liance be indefinitely mriwtthmd in Europe?" President 
Eisenhower and Ms successors rejected thte idea. But 
beginning with the Vietnam war, the shoe was on the other 
foot: Washington was looking for support and this timethe 
Europeans were not buying. ■ 

The long-brewing disagreements were out in the open 
during the Iran and Afghanistan crises. The Carter Ad- 
ministrstfon tested the waters often to see if the Enro- 
peans would join in economic sanctions against Iran- to 
press for release of the American hostages. The answer 
was no. Rgthermore, the alges warned against .the. threat 
qMorce against Iran. Westers Europeans -saw^e earned- ■** 
skm in ban as change, albeit painful arid ujriv. Urging, ! 
Washington to keep calm and da nothing provdeanve, they . * 
predicted that eventually Iran would again turn to the 
West, not to Moscow. The Carter Administration essen- 
tially followed this line, but unhappily. If it had won Euro- 
pean support far a tougher policy, it might well have been 
less patient. 

Fissures In the alliance after tbeSoriet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan were even deeper. Washington saw the move as ' 
a sheer power play, with dire implications for the Persian 
Gulf. Most Western Europeans, at first, reacted calmly to 
wbat they saw as Moscow holding onto a piece of territory 
in the Russian sphere of influence. Besides, they were not 
about to risk a stable situation in Enrope for the sake of a 
matter of principle in Afg hanist an. 

The lines of tension were framed in phflosophy and in- 
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Dining at the economic summit in Montebello, Quebec last week were (clockwise from bead of table): Prime Minister 
Pierre EHiotf Trudeau, President Francois Mitterrand, Prime Ministers Margaret Thatcher and Giovanni SpadoUni, 
Gaston Thorn, president of the Commission of the European Communities, Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki, Chancellor 

Helmut Schmidt and President Reagan. Aides dine at table in rear. 


terest. While Washington perceived leftist insurgencies as 
major threats to Western interests, the Europeans saw 
revolution as a punch to roll with. Where Washington saw 
Marxist-Lenfadsts beholden to Moscow, Europeans saw 
nationalists and potential trading partners. While the new 
Reagan Administration insisted it would not tolerate 
"divisible detente” — East-West peace in Europe, but con- 
flict elsewhere — Europeans were not about to jeopardize 
peace in Europe for a showdown in the Persian Gulf or any 
place else. . 

The third world, the Europeans argued, is best dealt 
with through diplomacy and economic relations, with mili- 


tary power far in the background. For Washington, the 
military component loomed increasingly large and the 
Russian threat increasingly menacing. 

The Europeans do not deny the threat; they differ with 
the remedy. 

In El Salvador, fqr example, many Europeans urge di- 
rect negotiations between leftist guerrillas and the ruling 
junta. The Reagan Administration advocates free and su- 
pervised elections open to all who renounce violence, but 
opposes direct talks. European critics say this means no 
political settlement at all, since the guerrillas will not lay 
down their arms without direct talks. JSo-be it, replies 


Other World Events 


For Terrorists, Business as Usual 

Reports by Italian po&e that the Red Brigades had been 
virtually put out of business were evidently premature. 
The left-wing terrorists can still pick and choose their kid- 
napping victims and, as they proved last week, set them 
free (or not) pretty much on their own terms. They 
released Renzo Sandiucd, an Alla Romeo automobile ex- 
ecutive who had been held for 50 days, and Ciro Cirillo, a 
Christian Democrat politician in Naples who had been 
held for three m o nth s in what they claimed was an act of 
“revolutionary magnanimity." 

His captors said Mr. Cirillo's family and the party had 
come up with $1.2 million in ransom, but the party denied 
this and his son, Bernardo, wouldn’t comment. Authorities 
also agreed to speed up relief for Naples area earthquake 
victims and to shelter them in vacation villas; the terror- 
ists had held Mr. Cirillo partially responsible for delays in 


earthquake aid. ln another action claimed as a victory by 
the Red-Brigades, Mr. Sandrucd’s c o mpany announced it - 
would recall laid-off workers in September, a month ahead 
of time. Robert Ped ,’ the kidnapped brother of a former 
Red Brigades leader who turned informer in jail, may also 
be released, they said. They kidnapped Giuseppe Talier- 
do, a chemical company executive, and killed him J uly 6. 

Student Casualties in Afghanistan 

By televising the funeral of 30 military high school 
cadets in Kabul last weekend and lauding them as "mar- 
tyrs,” Afghan authorities indirectly admitted that fighting 
had taken place near the capital during the previous week. 
According to Western diplomatic sources, raids by Soviet 
and Afghan troops on guerrilla forces near the town of 
Paghman involved fierce shelling and heavy casualties. In 
some informants' estimates. 200 cadets defected to the 
rebels and 100 others were killed. The use of 300 partially 


Washington. And in the absence of a settlement; fighting 
may spread. 

In Namibia, or South-West Africa, where South Africa 
continues to hold out against the insurgents, most Euro- 
peans want to hold elections promptly, as mandated by the 
United Nations. But at Ottawa last week, Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig Jr. reiterated that Pretoria 
would not agree to elections without a variety of prior as- 
surances. Elections will have to wait, but the longer the 
delay, the greater the risk of black Africans holding the 
Americans responsible for failure; the Europeans want 
none of that. Western officials will discuss new proposals 
forNamibia in Paris this week. 

In the Persian Gulf, the Reagan Administration keeps 
pressing for military support by Western Europeans. Be- 
cause they are far more dependent on oil from the Gulf, 
Washington Insists. Europeans ought to share in keeping 
the area secure from Russian threats and internal instabil- 
ity. Most Europeans argue that the Russians will not use 
force in the area, that a visible Western military presence 
would only provoke internal and regional instability and 
that Europe’s best contribution is political and economic. 
But as Washington spends billions of dollars and Euro- 
peans spend practically nothing on arms to protea mainly 
European economic interests, it is difficult not to foresee 
further strains. 

In the Arab-Israel dispute, Europeans count on Wash- 
ington to hold Israeli military power in check and to wring 
negotiating concessions from Jerusalem. In their view. 
Western interests lie in a peace settlement made essen- 
tially of Israeli territorial concessions. Unless Washington 
delivers Israel, they believe, moderate Arabs will become 
increasingly radicalized and anti-Western. Any American 
administration, however, has to balance Israeli and Arab 
considerations more carefully than that. 

At Ottawa, other third world issues were subsumed 
under the agenda Item "global negotiation.’’ This is jar- 
gon for United Nations deliberations on North-South eco- 
nomic relations aimed at a transfer of wealth from rich to 
poor nations — preferential tariffs for industries of devel- 
oping countries, more multilateral aid, price supports for 
raw materials and the like. 

The Reagan Administration does not like to provide 
aid through multilateral agencies such as the World Bank, 
arguing that it does not directly serve American strategic 
interests. It does not intend to increase economic aid and 
believes that the best way for the third world to develop is 
to become more hospitable for private capital investment. 
Most European leaders find this stance unrealistic and 
needlessly provocative. They cannot imagine developing 
countries turning themselves Into vessels for free market 
enterprise. 

There is some cynicism in the Europeans’ position, 
Washington believes. The allies are generally prepared to 
provide a higher percentage of their wealth in foreign aid 
and to give developing countries certain trade prefer- 
ences. But they are not prepared to go much further and 
they are mostly concerned not to appear unwilling to help. 
They put a great deal of pressure on Mr. Reagan in Ottawa 
to join the global negotiations, but the President agreed 
only to participate “In preparations for a mutually accept- 
able process.” 

Given the extent of the differences between Washing- 
ton and its European, Canadian and Japanese partners on 
third world issues, it is no wonder that the summiteers did 
not want to call special attention to them on top of their 
other problems. But unless something very surprising 
happened very secretly in the corridors and private meet- 
ing rooms in Ottawa, the differences over the third world 
are likely to persist and grow more acute. 


trained students in the fi ghting was taken as further evi- 
dence of the Soviet-installed, government’s^ difficulties in 
mustering regular forces. 

Nigeria Puts Its Foot Down 

"Any threat to this republic will be resolutely met and 
repulsed with force,” Nigeria’s President. Shehu Shagari 
said last week, as be ordered “stepped-up vigilance" 
along the Nigeria-Cameroon border. Mr. Shagari’s firm 
language was needed to appease his nationalistic critics, 
who have advocated military action against Cameroon in 
the long-standing dispute over offshore oil rights. “The 
battle tom-tom must start drumming,” one commentator 
wrote, reflecting sentiments rekindled last May, when five 
Nigerian soldiers were killed in a fight with Cameroon 
troops. The announcement of added security measures 
suggested that army reinforcements had been deployed 
along parts of the largely contested frontier. 
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As Decisions Near, Three 


Experts Debate Nuclear Arms and 


Arms Control 


W ITH the decision on what, if anything, to do 
about developing the 3-1 bomber still hanging 
fire, the Reagan Administration has been war- 
rying. about the other half of the SI 00 billion 
question as well — the MX missile. Its deployment is con- 
sidered bv some specialists a critical brace for an increas- 
ingly ureal fe leg of the strategic triad, the intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Other analysis contend the MX system 
either should be canceled outr.gr. : or modified, and more 
attention given to strengthening the triad's other limbs: 
bombers and submarines. 

As decisian-dcy is pushed eff — Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger said last week that Labor Day now 
looked likely — the hardware debate grows. Mr. Weinber- 
ger has only lately received some of the recommendations 
of a special commission or. the MX original ly scheduled to 
report its findings July 1. Among them is said to have been 
a proposal to bese the missile cn a new Peel of large, slow 
aircraft that could hover the oceans for 43 hours without 

reveling. - , 

On Wednesday. Verne Orr. Secretary of the Air Force, 
called the plan a weakening of the land-based part of the 
deterrent. There was not. he said, "a great deal of differ- 
ence" between an airborne MX and the airborne cruise 
missile, intended initially to supplement the interconti- 
nental ballistic force. Mr. Orr also had objections to the 
purportedly radar-evasive Stealth, the development of 
which was heartily endorsed by the Carter Administra- 
tion. Mr. Orr called it a "paper airplane" far from ready 
for production. And what is invisible today, he added, 
could be only too detectable 10 years from now. 

Three experts — John Steinbruner, director of foreign 
policy studies at the BroGkings institution: W'alterB. Slo- 
combe, deputy to the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Policy in the Carter Administration: and Seymour Weiss , 
an adviser to the Reagan Administration on national se- 
curity matters and director of the Bureau of Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs in President Muon's State Department — 
were invited by The Week in Review to faife about the 
broad strategic and foreign policy questions the B-l and 
MX questions raise. 

Excerpts from their recent discussion with Leslie H. 
Geib, national security .correspondent for The New York 
Times. Caroline Rand Herron, an editor of The Review, 
and Judith Miller, a correspondent ir. the Washington Bu- 
reau of The Times, follow. 

Question. Mr. Weiss, wh at exactly is the strategic nu- 
clear threat to the United States and how serious is it? 

Mr. Weiss. You really have to start by talking about 
what you think strategic forces are for. 

If you believe that all they are good for is threatening 
to destroy cities and therefore precluding the other fellow 
from threatening to destroy yours, then the problem is not 
. that serious.il you believe-xhey are necessary lor our for- 
eign policy, in crises confrontations, then it is. 

Q. Is it an issue of establishing or re-establishing 
strategic stability? 

Mr. Weiss. That’s a large part of the issue; 1 don’t 
think it's the total issue. Our strategy has been evolving 
from a simplistic notion of a nuclear exchange as just a big 
spasm through (Jamas R.) Schiesinger’s development of 
flexible options through the last Administration’s exten- 
sion and refinement of the concept. (For that.) you need a 
mix of accurate weapons with which you can communi- 
cate effectively — all of these being the characteristics of 
land-based intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Q. Do you agree with that analysis, Mr. Stetabruner, 
and does the MX help? 

Mr. Stebsbruner. The problem is one of appearances, 
that we have largely created in cur own internal political 
dynamic. I don't think we’ve defined the problem in mili- 
tary terms adequately enough to solve it simply by revers- 
ing the apparent (Minuteman) vulnerability. 

If you want a deeper real problem, it’s the disparity 
between our political definition and military realities. 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Steinbnmer’s comments put me in 
mind of the debate that has raged in the Government. I’m 
unfairly paraphrasing, but there were people who argued, 
‘Look, let’s not talk about vulnerability. First of all, it’s 
highly theoretical. And after all, we have a significant ar- 
senal. If we don’t point it out, why, it won’t be a problem.’ 
The political consequences have been enormous. I 
don’t think, incidentally, it's just the Minuteman vulner- 
ability, nor do I think the MX by itself is going to correct 
the whole problem. But it's just not arguable that we have 
a serious political problem that traces back to what is per- 
ceived to have been a di minis hment in our capacity 
(generally) to meet our commitments. 

Communicated Command 

Mr. Steinbraer. I did not say we do not have a mili- 
tary problem. I said we have not defined (it) correctly. 

The vulnerability of the strategic force depends fore- 
most on the command structure, beginning with the silos, 
then moving backward through the whole chain of com- 
munication and command posts, from the top of the Gov- 
ernment down. 

If you remove that, you will not remove our ability to 
retaliate in some crude fashion. But you will remove our 
ability to direct and coordinate our forces. The single most 
valuable target is the command structure; the single most 
vulnerable target is the command structure. 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Steinbruner has in fact put his finger 
on probably the most important element of the problem. 
But I don’t think x would quite agree with him that some- 
how or other this can be singled out as first priority. 

Even if the command structure existed and could live 
through a nuclear attack, you would still have advocates of 
launch-on- warning (chat is. a preemptive American 
strike in the belief that the Soviets were about to strike 
first) so that enormous assets, in effect, are not wasted. 
That’s a very bad thing. 

Q. How much would improving our command and con- 
trol structure cost? 

Mr. Weiss. Billions is close enough. 

Mr. Steinbruner. Billions, perhaps tens of billions. 

Mr. Slocombe, Can I raise an issue about the political 
significance of both kinds of vulnerability? The reason 
that I think of it as a long-term problem is that while I 
agree with Mr. Weiss that you can't ignore the problem by 
not talking about it, I think there has also been a system- 
atic exaggeration of how significant it is. 

The United States strategic system for a long time, 
and I think rightly, has been built on the principle of being 
highly redundant. The technical changes affecting 
Minuteman — and that have always existed affecting 
command and control — mean that we’re not meeting that 
objective. We should fix it. 

Q. By redundancy, you mean maintaining the Integ- 
rity of the triad of bombers, missiles, submarines?' - 
' Mr. Slocombe. The triad is obviously not an independ- 
ent objective, but it’s a very good meeting of the objective 
of having an effective deterrent — coupled with more em- 
phasis on the survivability of command and control. and 
introducing one other element — what has come to be 
called the durability, or endurance, of the force. 

Survivability tends to be interpreted as meaning that 
weapons systems are still around and connected for a brief 
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A Minuteman missile in a silo at Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota. 


period after an attack. We also have to pay attention to 
forces that would be useable for an extended period. 

Q. Can the Soviets do to us in the present or near future 
what we did in IM2— wina ‘Cuban standoff*? 

- Mr. Weiss. No one, not even the three of us in this 7J ; 
-room; would disagree that thrsituaflon has changed error-""'*" 
mously. Our own leadership would have .for Jess confi- ' 
deuce in another serious crisis that seemed to be a nuclear 
confrontation. Our own allies who supported us (then) 
forthrightly and unequivocally would be less ready to sup- 
port us. 

Most importantly, the Soviets are at least a big ques- 
tion mark— that is, in whether they believe they would be 
the ones who would be expected to blink and back down. 

But suppose somehow or other we did have the fortitude to 
see the crisis through to a conclusion, but the Soviets ex- 
pected that we ought not to. I don’t like the consequences of 
that either. 

Mr. Steinbruner. The resolution of the Cuban crisis 
turned more on conventional force balances than on nu- 
clear forces. It certainly is true, however, that we would 
not be able to blandish intercontinental-range nuclear 
forces the way that we did at that time. But I don’t think 
we needed to go that far in '02. 

Mr. Weiss. I think I was the only one (here) who was 
literally involved in the Cuban missile crisis. I was sec- 
onded to the White House for a while and partly in State. 
Whatever one might say in retrospect about our naval su- 
periority, 1 can tell you that the people at the time were 
significantly impressed by the enormous shadow of the nu- 
clear forces. 

Mr. Slocombe. I don’t think that the historical argu- 
ment is in the first place resolvable, and in the second 
place, critical. The issue is: In a major crisis would the 
United States have to back down? 

The answer is no. The United States has adequate 
strategic force to protect its interests in other parts of the 
world. But it can’t make up for fundamental weaknesses, 
military, political or economic. 

Mr. Weiss. What level of imbalance between forces 
might create a situation where we’d have to back down? 

Mr. Slocombe. If the Soviet Union thought that by an 
attack on the United States they could significantly deny 
us an ability to retaliate in a way that would cut off any 
gain. The answer is the essence of the countervailing strat- 
egy. The test for the adequacy of the forces is that we be 
able to meet any Soviet attack in a way that denies them 
an advantage for having made the attack. 

Q. Any nonstralegk: expert would have a great deal of 
trouble understanding why so much ado Is being made 
about what Is 25 percent of our nuclear force — the 2,5M . 
ICB&Fs that are theoretically vulnerable. 

Mr. Slocombe. If someone could guarantee that there 
would never be further vulnerability. . . . The reason that 
we have more than one part of a strategic force is to pro- 
tect against uncertainties in other parts of the force. It’s 
imprudent to bet on there never being another problem. 
That’s a bet about technology in 30 or 40 years. 

Q. Mr. Weiss, if the problem Is as serious as you say, 
what’s to keep die Russians from acting now? 

Mr. Weiss. 1 think they are. 

Don’t forget, since World War II the Soviets have bad 
greater local forces, and to some extent our capacity to 
deter their acting has been related to uncertainty about 
the nuclear umbrella, since there was no uncertainty 
about our superiority. As that disappears, the likelihood of 
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Soviet use of their nonnuclear superiority will increase: 
Does that mean I think they are immediately going to go to 
war? No, but I think they’re going to attempt to achieve 
their political objective under the cloak and shadow of this 
military capability. 

What Is To Be Done? 

Q. If we have a period of, say, three or five years, is 
there anything we can do in that short time? 

Mr. Slbcombe. Yes. You shouldn’t make the problem 
harder by abandoning arms control. The highest 
priority. . . 

Mr. Weiss. It took you so long to get around to it. 

Mr. Slocombe. . . .for meeting our general military 
problems is not nuclear. The problems are issues of con- 
ventional forces, of mobility —that’s the place the Admin- 
istration has wisely focused its additional money. 

But it would be foolish to abandon arms control, be- 
cause that provides the way to limit the scale of what we 
have to do — rather than to continue to pull up the tree by 
the roots every few months and see if it’s still growing. 

Mr. Steinbruner. I agree that conventional forces are 
the main priority. The place where our defense posture 
seems to be the most deficient is clearly (the region of the 
Persian Gulf), where we have not been prepared to handle 
any kind of serious military challenge, and where it does 
appear that we may encounter that. 

With respect to the strategic forces, r frankly ttimk 
that we are not prepared analytically. We have defined 
vulnerability in such a narrow and bizarre way — the ex- 
clusive focus on the Mtouteman— that if we try to solveit 
that way we’re going to misallocate our resources. If we 
try to solve it quickly, it would even make that worse. 

Realistically, the MX missile itself is too far along in 
its development cycle and too ingrained In our feelings of 
imbalance. Some deployment is politically Inevitable. But 
(MX) is a marginal, relatively Insignificant improve- 
ment. It's imperative that somebody figure out how we 
back off and get a better resolution. 

But if you have to deploy MX I would deploy it in 
Minuteman i n stall a tions and 1 would add in various ways 
to the hardening of those installations. 

Q. Does the MX have implications for counterfort*— 

He capability Co strike military, not civilian targets, 
and thus make a nuclear war more thinkable? 

Mr. Stefobruaer. At the level of deployment we’re 
imagining, I don’t think of (the MX) as seriously destabi- 
lizing. The Soviets will not like it, but it does not present 
such a severe threat to their force to cause (than to con- 
template striking first). 

Mr. Weiss. No matter what the’ A dminis tration does 
by way of long-term programs, the momezftumbf previous 
Soviet expenditures is going to result in an increase in the. 
gap of capabilities over the next three fo flye years — tin- ■ 
less in fact we do take some shorter- ter m measur es 

Open Minuteman (production) l in es , which we closed 4 
down, and produce a lot of Minuteman missiles, which rejK 
resent a proliferation of the numbertf targets that the • 
Soviet Union has to contend with — other things of that sort 
can be done. . - v ;; 

Mr. Slocombe. The thing I think oughtfb.be. done is (to 
make) our land-based forces suiMvable-IftheAdminis- 
tratioa decides that that is what is required, they ought to 
make a political effort to get It. Second, they need to go for- 
ward with the bomber program, which is a long-term pro- 


gram. Reviving the B-l — trying to answer the question 
would you like apple pte or blueberry pie by saying I’ll 
have a piece of both— is not the way. 

Q. What aboutantibUHstic ndwOesT 
Mr. Stetabnmer. ABM deployment in protection of 
Minuieman is extremely complicated, both technically 
and politically, in principle, if done with the Soviet Union, 
it may bejEomismg- 

Obviously, that is a much morecompbcated negotia- 
tion than anything we’ve attempted so far, and we’re hav- 
ing grave difficulty even preventing a backsliding. If we 
attempt to do ttistiiaieraB? (by withdrawing from the cur- 
rent ABM treaty), it promises to be a tboroughgoing disas- 
ter, creating a sense of confrontation far more serious than 
we have now.. 

Mr- Stocombe. There are much more immediat e pofo- 
ical problems (with ABM). First of all, tile Soviets have 
had a substantially larger research and development pro- 
gram. Second, the hard fact is that we gate advantage 
from the Soviets not having an effective ABM system. For- 
tunately, it is the Soviet Union and not the United States 
that has to worry mast about third nudear powers. 

Me. Webs. I don’t think (ABM has) really been fo- 
cused. on. People have simply pox it aside partially be- 
causeof the complexity, as Mr. Stoen rob c says, but targety 
because there's been a treaty that has been a psyebotogj- 
cal mh&itian even totishxkingserinttsly. 

(ABM) not only perhaps makes (an ICBM system) 
more survivable, but introduces an ad diti on a l degree of 
uncertainty in Soviet calculations. - 

Mr. Siocosabe. ABM may have a long-term role. Yoq 
oaty defend the right silo, the right shelter, and they have 

nil- 

Q. What about Mr. Ste tabr u n er** point that ABM’s 

would dcvdepaecnuc of co u fr o mtteaf ■ 

Mr. Weiss. I think it’s an interesting; maybe uninten- 
tional, insight as to bow Mr. Stetabruner and other people 
of his point of view think. It*s curious: I have a sense of con- 
frontation, have had for some time. Tm inclined ta'tbi&k 
that that’s the nature of the American-Soviet relationship. 

My own personal view is tfa&c.tbe thing that is most 
likely to create stability in that relationship is if the United 


Q. What about MX racetr ack bastag? . : 

Mr. Slocombe- Well. 1 think it’s not a racetrack any- 
more. Bathe idea of moving the launcher and die missile 
fromooehardeiwd^tertoanother,whichteT>atp«rtia>- 
lariy technically complicated, seems to me to be. the best 
available solution. 

Q. Why have a land-baaed MX at all? we 

just go to sc* with the MX nrtw IW.lnsmaBcf sHimaiimi 
that can be placed daee offshore? 

Mr. Stacombe. The submarines look very survivahk. 
But the submarine creates various kinds of signals. The 
mostobviousoneisnoise-IfyoubCTeverytliiigcncootinu- 
ing to keep the submarines impossible to find, you've re- 
duced your insurance in a business that is mostly about in- 
suring against v^^enrotecaatinge^^ : 

Mr. Weiss. The other part (of the question is) com- 
municatiorK. It is do secret that we have a prohlem. ! • 

Q. Do you think MX it the land-b as e d auw terf - 

Mr. Webs. I’m not an enthusiast. First of all, the mis- 
sile is extraordinarily large. It’S therefore vwycostiy, it’» 
extremely cumbersome, ft means that we are lflody to bttjr 
too few of tfatan.l"ve been modi nro t ei mpr e ss edbytoeg- 
gumenith&lhavtegsnaQerlCBM’siftnmchtaiiieriKrai- 
bers probably gives you a better alternative, . 

Mr. Sfocombe. You have to knowhow they aregotag to 
be deployed. Take 200 MX mtoUes with lfl warheads each, 
each in 23 shelters, that’s 4JK& targete'for&eSoviets. To 
get the equivalent degree of sunrfvibttityto one-warhead 
missiles, yon would have tohavei^BBBiglisges.:. . 

Q.~ Itedjiatetettiedg swyrfifat wefrw aaateoag 

- l • - gin i .inn ■ *-. aw, ■ • iM j i ■ in u*’ - - 

II pOWllUCL 

TUrleadWto the q nestfaupdo ywtWeeri rtn -fate* an— con- 
trol as part of any fang-term s ofattontOC,** some have 
argued, is it reafiy part of the preMwn? . 

Mr. S tcifl b nm cr. Realistically, anMcoomdmust be 
pan of the solution. We have no other ahecnativft 

Mr. Weiss. In all honesty I think ithas been a part of 
the problem, not part of the sotethm.tf on^eviews the his- 
tory of arms control since we began (me first Strategic 
■Arms Limitation Talks), one finds that there has been a 
constant deterioration in the United Stareeposttion. 

Is this solely due to arms control^ Of course not. But 
has arms control been a contributor? Yes/ln a variety of 
ways. Instead of effectively recognlzfiig' that the Soviet 
Union was an adversary , what the United States efid was to 
hope, reflecting its own values and its own society, that the 
Soviets would share the desire to stop.this. 

Mr. Sfocombe. Far from being even partly responsible 
for the Soviet buildup, arms control bas in a modest way 
limited its scale. In 1972 coe of the important reasons, ac- 
cording to (Henry A.) Kissinger'S memoirs, for the inter- 
est in SALT was the conviction tint it would stop some 
Soviet things that the United States lacked the political 
ydfl to respond to. 

Un to tei ^ ReducthHiiwro 

Q. What about the viability of the GeorgeKeonan pro- 
posal of. In effect, just slashing the strategic forces on both 
sides by half? _ . 

Mr. Stefaiiminer. The Kantian proposal is simply too 



‘TheHnited 


strategic 


Walter B. Slocombe 


radical. During-tbe 50’s, there were lots of wins control 


lute JLQL maos yoa oon t nave any serious progress. Seri- 
ous progress developed with the principle that you could 
have partial solutions. That’s what SALT Is all about. The 
Kennan proposal is not partial. 

Mr. Weiss. Look, George Kennan is a man greatly re- 

andI *®'t want to put .^yselfin a 
position of chipping away at an idoL 

y.SkiCTinbe.t^a3k him about Henxy Kissinger 
nJ-bc! 0,1 matter ^ 1* Mr- Kenra® Is the 

Brezhnev a man 

° f -, ^-^- Kg P an . t «-an <* to flashes Dl occasional 


cy. as a matter of fact he has said h* 


1 W««ree with Wm on that. 

^M^S^confoa^inqj^r slashing the forces in half 

make the 


if ite 

; nenjous casualties ?! 

long-term (genetic) and envjronnSuWfeS^ ^ “ 
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The, heads of -state of seven 
major industrial nations closed 
their seventh summit meeting 
with pledges to revitalize their 
economies, but no precise agree- 
meets. President Francois Mi tier- . 
rand of France, right, and other 
European leaders charged that 
higb American interest rates were 
crippling investment in their na- 
tions. President Reagan made no 
economic concessions, but the 
United States did w a r m .up to 
global negotiations on north-smith 
economic disparities..- - 


The Federal Reserve Board plans 
more cutba c ks in the money supply, 
chairman Pan! A. Volcker said. The 
announcement came as European 
Summit leaders urged the. United 
States to ease monetary restraints. On 
Friday, the Fed reported that the 
broad money supply, MI-B, fell $5.9 ' 
billion in the latest reporting week to a 
seasonally adjusted average of $428.9 
billion. That followed a startling $6.9 
billion jump the week before. 

Gross national product dwBawi 1 J 
percent, annually adjusted* hi the sec- 
ond quarter after a show of strength in 
the first. Also weaker: durable goods 
orders, which fell 0.8 percent in June, 
the first decline since January. 

Consumer prices rose 0.7 percent in 
June, the fourth straight month the 
rise has held below 10 percent on an 
annual basis. But housing costs were 
sharply higher. 

New car sales rose 7.7 percent in the 
July 11-20 period from the same period 
last year, Detroit's Big Three auto 
makers said. 

The Dow Jones in d u str ia l average 
slid to 924.K at midweek, its lowest 
closing this year, as investors sought 
profits in high interest rates. The mar- 
ket recovered somewhat to a Friday 
close of 936.74. 

The tug-af-war over Conoco Inc. In- 
tensified. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons 
Inc. raised its bid to $92 a share or $4.1- 
billion for a 51 percent stake. Mobil 
Corporation may yet up its ante from . 
$90 a share, but Seagram’s deadline 



The combined company would have 
sales of $4.18 billion. 

Despite an American request that 
France delay acquisition of Texasgulf 
Inc., Elf Aquitaine started payments 
on the $2.87 billion due. 

G. Hefleman Brewing - is talking 
merger with the struggling Jos. SchJitz 
Brewing for about $495 million, a union 
that would make Hefleman the na- 
tion’s third-largest brewer. 

Brascan renewed Its assault on No- 
randa Mhra, having pooled resources 
with the Caisse de Depot et Placement 
du Quebec to form the bidding compa- 
ny, Brascade Resources. The $755.4 
million (U.S.) bid would bring Bras- 
cade's-holding to 39.2 percent. 

Chrysler and the United Auto work- 
ers devloped a profit-sharing plan that 
includes cash payments, shares of 
stock and discounts on cars. The 
agreement is subject to approval by 
the Chrysler Loan Review Board. 

The Washington Star will stop, its 
presses oh Aug. 7 r owner Time Inc. 
said. The 128-year-old daily was losing 
some $20 million a year. 

The House of Representatives will 
adopt a one-vote, all-or-nothing strat- 
egy in choosing between the Demo- 
cratic tax bill and an Administration 
bill. Both bills provide for three rounds 
of tax cuts, but the Democratic bill 
makes the third round contingent on 
realization in. 1983 on Mr. Reagan’s 
economic forecast. 

Minimum Social Security payments 
will- hold until February, House and 
Sertate. conferees agreed, giving .the 


5 '^vcame-iast WexlnesdayjJxrfaie, Mobil's . . Senate, conferees agreed, giving the 
" ~or? B u^Ponfs ^andhnfEgtresT flooded Democrats six months COSave th&$T22- 

-woo art fa. 25 raillicmssharesy- Conoco stilb a$)extinotith;floor an payouts to retirees, 
favors Du Pont. A threatened postal strike was 

Pemi Central Corporation agreed to averted when union representatives 
acquire Colt Industries for $100 a and the U.S. Postal Service agreed to a 
share, or $1.4 billion in cash and stock. new$4.8billion contract. 

OPEC’s No. 1 Trader 
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Aggressive marketing by America’s 
trading rivals as well as OPEC’s ef- 
forts to diversify its sources of supply 
have pushed the United States out. of 
first place as the world’s leading ex- 
porter to member nations of the oil 
cartel, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Organization of Economic 
Cooperation and Development And 
developments on foreign exchange 
markets cast doubt on when, if ever, 
America will regain the lead. 

Pushing the United States out of the 
No. 1 position it had during the 1970’s is 
japan. Last year, the .O.E.C.D. 
semiannual report showed, Japanese 
companies sold, oil-producing coun- 
tries $18.5 billion in goods and serv- 
ices; a 38 percent rise from 1979 levels. 
The bulk came in large-scale construc- 
tion projects, with some contribution 
by consumer electronics and automo- 
biles. By contrast, American exports 
to OPEC countries rose only 18 per- 
cent, to $17.8 billion. 


OPEC countries imported $100 bil- 
lion from all the O.E.C.D. ’s 26 member 
countries last year, a more- than- 
sevenfold increase from. 1972-1973 
levels. Eighty percent of the total 
.came from the seven largest mem- 
bers: the United States, Japan, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Britain 
andCanada. 

’’The rise 1 of the Japanese is consis- 
tent with OPEC’s interest in diversify- 
ing its suppliers,” says David Rolley, 
. ah -international economist with Chase 
Econometrics. In years ahead, Mr. 
Rolley expects the competition for 
OPEC contracts to intensify further, 
and he is not sanguine about Ameri- 
ca’s prospects. ‘‘The rise in the value 
of the dollar is going to hurt American 
exporters trying to win business 
- among oil producers for the next few 
years,” he said. "You can’t give a Ger- 
man- or Japanese exporter a '30 or 40 
percent price advantage and not ex- 
pect him to make the sale. ” 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JULY 24, 
(Consolldatod) 

Company Sale* 

Conoco 8,477,000 

Exxon 2,537,800 ■ 

Texlnt 2,395,700 

Tandy 2,089.700 

MMH 1,995,800 

TexgH — . 1,942,300 

IBM 1,926,100 

ATT 1,897,700 

NorSlm - 1,757,300 

Texlltfl 1,606, aoa 

CttiSvc — ... 1,596,000 

Sears 1,569,600 

AmHesa 1,463^00 

MobU 1,471,100 

OlamS 1,423,400* 

MARKET DIARY ^ 

Advances ........ 4 

Declines - 1,4 

Total Issues 2,1 

New Highs 

New Lows. — ... 1 


VOLUME . T Sf 

(4 PM. New York Close) ■ Bfik ToD “° 

Total Salts 215,675,890 6,830,135,986 

Saws Par. I960 - 219^67,100 6JH»fl41,102 

WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

- - Net 

High Low Last Change 
New York Stock Exchange _ 

Indust 87.00 83.36 08.28 -1.53 

Transp I 75 7T 74.39 74.79 -1.26 

UUts 39.01 38.37 .38.76 -0,55 

Fkicnca 74.99 72.51 73,29 -2,40 

Composite —73.39 73.90 74.61 -1.35 


The New York Stock Exchange 


KS- • • Standard A Poor’s 


400 Indust ....147.1 141.8 144.7 -2.40 

20 Trans- 24.1 23.1 23.6 -0.22 

40 Utils 52.9 51.4 52.2 -0.77 

40 Financial . 14.7 13.9 14.2 -6 10 

500 Stocks — 1 30.6 125.9 124.6 -6.01 

Dow Jones 

30 Induct _ 954 .8 918.6 936.7 —21-80 

. 20 Trans ,410.6 397.1 402.1 -9-30 

15Utibt ...108.4 105.6 107.5 -0.83 

. 65 Combo ....372.5 360.1 366.0 -7.65 

The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JULY 24, 1981 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sales Last Net Cfcnfl 

DomeP 1,668,300 19% ... 

GJfCda 1,040,100 24% + % 

IntBknU — ..... 597,600 6% . + • % 

WangB .. 465,900 33% + % 

HouOTr • 453,400 24 - 1% 

Franc-.. 334,400 23% + 5% 

CrystO'— — 297,800 28% + 2% 

ChmpH 284,700 2% - % 

RangrO — : — 282,400 11% - % 

Knogo 250,700 11% - % 


Seies 

1,668,300 
1,040,100 
597,600 
465,900 
■ 453,400 

334.400 
297,800 

284.700 

282.400 

250.700 


Lest NetChng 

19% ... 

24% + % 

. 6 % - + % 
33% + % 
24 - 1% 

23% + 5% 
28% 4- 2% 
2 % - % 
11 % - % 
11 % - % 


MARKET DIARY 

Last 

Week 

Prev 

Week 

Advances .... — ...... 

.... 214 

387 

DecHnae .... 

579 

390 

Total issues 

917 

925 

New Highs 

•17 

28 

New Lows ................ 

64 

47 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

(4 p.m. New.YotV Close) 

Wtofc 

Tobale 

Total Sale*.™ 20,627,500 794,274.395 

Some Per. 1980. . 30,473,565 842,407.380 


Syrup for vodka, 
computers for art, 
jets for hams, 
is often the only 
way to cut a deal. 

, By THOMAS M. CHESSER 

When LeviStrauss, the world’s larg- 
est maker of blue jeans, decided to ex- 
pand its European operations is 1978, 
it began talks with the Government of 
Hungary. Hungary wanted to build a 
blue jeans plant, but did not have 
enough hard currency to pay for it. 
The solution: Hungary bought equip- 
ment and expertise from Levi Strauss, 
and Levi Strauss agreed to buy back a 
share of the production. The company 
now takes GO percent of the plant's an- 
nual output, about one million pairs a 
year, which it sells in Europe and Af- 
rica. 

Levi's barter-like agreement and 
variations on it, commonly called 
countertrades, are no longer isolated 
events. In fact, so many deals have 
been struck in the past three years that 
government officials, bankers and in- 
dustry analysts predict such com- 
merce will account for 20 percent or 
more of all international trade in the 
1980’s, which now totals about $3 tril- 
lion a year. Some even say that baiter 
has already reached that level. 

The companies involved are some of 
the biggest names — General Motors, 
General Electric, Pepsico and McDon- 
nell Douglas — and the number and 
size of the deals are so large that many 
companies have set up trading subsidi- 
aries to handle the bartering affairs. 

Countries most frequently involved 
in this activity are Eastern Bloc na- 
tions, China, and developing countries 
In Africa and Asia — governments 
often strapped for hard currency that 
have a hard time selling their goods 
because of the questionable quality of 
the products. (To be sure, the corpora- 
tions that accept these goods in pay- 
ment are not losing money; many are 
getting products at considerable bar- 
gains.) Apart from quality, another 
problem with countertrade is the red- 
tape and long delays involved in deal- 
ing with governments having central- 
ized economies. 

The General Motors Corporation has 
been involved in such deals since the 
early 1970’s. One of its more recent 
transactions was made in 1979, when it 
agreed to sell $12 million in locomotive 
and diesel engines to Yugoslavia. But 
before the^lea! was made.final, Yugo-_ 
siavia insisted that G.M. buy $4 mil-' 
Hon in Yugoslav-made cutting tools. 
The nation's No. 1 auto maker found a 
Detroit-based tool manufacturer to 
take the tools and completed the sale. 

Other companies involved in coun- 
tertrade include Pepsico Inc., which 
trades syrup and technology to the 
Soviet Union for vodka, and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, which pro- 
vided Poland with the technology and 
equipment to manufacture electrocar- 
diogram meters, which, in turn, Po- 
land ships back to G.E. 

Perhaps the largest countertrade 
deal- was the Occidental Petroleum 
Corporation’s agreement to ship su- 
perphospboric acid to the Soviet Union 
for ammonia urea and potash under a 
29-year, $20 billion deal. 

And one of the more imaginative 
transactions involved Control Data, 
the computer company, which traded 
computers to the Soviet Union for ex- 
clusive rights to sell art reproductions. 
Two years ago, the Soviet Ministry 
7 of Culture decided it could use a com- 
puter to catalog the artworks in the 
Hermitage Museum. But because of a 
lack of major, free-exchangable cur- 
rency. the project was shelved. It was 
revived when Control Data agreed to 
ship a $3 million computer to the mu- 
seum if the Ministry would lend some 
of its masterpieces for a two-year 
United States tour. The deal was 
made, and Control Data has recouped 
most of its investment from its exclu- 
sive rights to market reproductions 
and art books based on the tour. 

The idea of countertrade is not new. 
Many European countries engaged in 
it to rebuild their economies after 
World War I. But economists attribute 
its new-found prominence to rising oil 
prices, which have lifted the debt of 
nonoil-producing third world countries 
to $400 billion and thrown balance of 
payments far out of whack. 

Vatrosiav Hancevic, chief econo- 
mist for the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Washington, called the growing use of 
countertrade by developing countries 
an act of desperation. “They simply 
have no other means of generating ex- 
ports or paying for imports,” he said. 
"They prefer cash transactions as 
much as the next country but are 
forced to use countertrade and bar- 
ter.” . 

Countertrade is a term that, in the 
words of one deal maker, “has as 
many definitions as there are products 
and countries selling them.” It can in- 
volve anything from barter — a 
straight swap — to “offset agree- 
ments' 1 where a company agrees to 
buy products unrelated to its normal 
business to complete a sale. - 
Another type, compensation or buy- 
back agreements, are the most popu- 
lar. This type, as in the case of Levi 
Strauss, allows a country to partici- 
pate in production and share in tech- 
nology while allowing it to compensate 
its trading partner in manufactured 
goods. 

Although a number of its partici- 
pants paint a rosy picture of counter- 
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Major Deals In Recent Years 


Company 

Products 

exported 

Country of 
destination 

Product In 
exchange 

Value of 
transactions 
In millions 

Occidental 

Petroleum 

ammonia 

plants 

Russia 

ammonia 

$20,000 

Pullman 

Kellogg 

chemical. 

plants 

E. Germany 

chemicals 

450 

Eaton 

truck 

transmissions 

Hungary 

truck axles 

300 

Container 

Transport 

International 

container 

plants 

China 

marine 

containers 

250 

General 

Motors 

earth moving 
trucks 

Russia 

lumber 

100 

Textron 

milling 

supplies 

Poland 

copper and 
brass 

55 

International 

Harvester 

tractor 

components 

Poland 

tractors 

N.A. 

General 

Electric 

industrial 

equipment 

Poland 

electrocardiogram N.A. 

meters 

Source: Department ol Commerce. U S. Committee tor international Trade 


trade, there are some drawbacks. The 
obligation for some deals can last five 
to 10 years and even longer. And other 
traders argue that the goods put up for 
trade by the developing countries are 
sometimes of inferior quality. 

“If the goods they had to sell were 
any good they wouldn’t need us to 
move them at a discount,” said Paul 
Johnson, vice president and counter- 
trade specialist at International Har- 
vester. “These people have delusions 
of grandeur when it comes to their 
products.” 

Aside from time lags and quality 
problems, American traders also cite 
problems of red tape, especially in 
Communist nations. “The ministry of 
chemicals doesn’t like it when the 
ministry of shoes asks it to put up some 
of its products for export at a discount 
so it can turn a deal,” Mr. Johnson 
said. 

The growing attention American 
business is giving to such trade has set 
off a flurry of activity among banks, 
trading companies and manufactur- 
ers. Seminars offered on the subject by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion and a number of universities play 
to packed bousess. . : 

In ' r Jahnary^-Cxtibhnk'^ organized"- 
what is said tabe-the first counter- 
trade department at a major Ameri- 
can bank. “This will allow the bank to 


act as a consultant as well as provid- 
ing financing for such trades,” said its 
chief, George Horton, a former coun- 
tertrade specialist with G.M. 

And a growing number of American 
companies that plan to get heavily in- 
volved in countertrade have set up in- 
house departments, or subsidiaries to 
“broke" such deals. 

Genera] Electric, the nation's larg- 
est exporter, set up its countertrade 
department in 1979. “We estimate the 
countertrade market to be about $350 
billion,” P.A. Argentina, department 
head, said. “With a market that size, 
G.E. can’t afford not to get involved.” 
Although Mr. Argentines would not re- 
veal G.E.’s swapping volume, traders 
estimate that the company does $600 
million in countertrade a year. 

Jack B. Utley has headed McDon- 
nell Douglas's countertrade depart- 
ment since 1966. In that time, he has 
arranged the sale of 22 DC-9's and two 
DC-lO’s to Yugoslavia for substantial 
amounts of crystal glassware, cutting 
tools, leather coats and canned hams. 

(The S3 million in canned hams that 
McDonnell Douglas got in trade from 
Yugoslavia did not sell quickly. They 
were finally eaten in the company's 
rcafeteriaand sold to employees.) ■■ 

“I don’t care what the product is,". 
Mr. Utley said, “as long as I can find a 
market for it and move it.” 


In 1979 G.M. established its Motors 
Trading Corporation, a wholly owned 
subsidiary, to “develop markets for 
' products in countries where cash deals 
or capital investments are not practi- 
cal," David A. Hill, the unit’s. presi- 
dent, said. He added that G.M. has 
countertrade deals with 26 countries 
for almost every product it makes, and 
that such deals account for more than 
half of the business it now does with 
Eastern Bloc nations. 

Mr. Hill said the G.M. did not have 
too many troubles over quality be- 
cause most of its deals are for ores and 
minerals, where quality is standard. 
“But once in a while a country will try 
to push a more sophisticated product 
at you that is far above the level of 
technology it is capable of,” he said. In 
such cases, the company has rejected 
shipment. 

Officially, the United States regards 
countertrade as an impediment to free 
trade, Pompiliu Verzariu, a counter- 
trade specialist with the Department 
of Commerce, said. But its increasing 
popularity is making the Government 
rethink its position. James Walsh, a 
special trade representative in the of- 
fice of the United States Trade Repre- 
sentative who is formulating a new 
policy on countertrade, admits to hav- 
ing his hands full. “The Treasury De- 
partment says free trade, cash on the 
barrel head, period,” Mr. Walsh said. 
“Commerce says they prefer free 
trade, but since everyone else is doing 
it, U.S. businessmen should do it, too. 
Labor, on the other hand, is saying, 
‘No way. It will cause dumping and 
contribute to the export of U.S. produc- 
tion capacity.’ ” 

But regardless of the problems, 
many businessmen still see counter- 
trade as a convenient way to enter a 
new market without having to build a 
plant or commit large amounts of 
capital. 

One businessman who is convinced 
is Bob S. Berg land, Secretary of Agri- 
culture under President Carter. Mr. 
Berg land has teamed up with Cyrus S. 
Eaton Jr., the Cleveland 'financier, 
and Farmland Industries, the $4 bil- 
lion Kansas City, Mo., farm coopera- 
tive, to form Farmland-Eaton World 
Trade, which engages exclusively in 
countertrade arrangements with 
developing countries. 

The partnership is now negotating a 
$500 million deal with China to provide 
technology to set up soybean farms 
and livestock ranches. Mr. Bergland 
said his concern planned to take pay- 
ment in grain and livestock that will 
be marketed in Japan and Hong Kong 
for hard currency. 

“The normal American business 
mentality dictates that you try to find 
a bank loan for a poorer trading part- 
ner,” Mr. Bergland said. “But when a 
company decides it wants to engage in 
countertrade, it opens its doors-to the 
three-quarters of the world's piopula- 
tion that cannot afford to deal in hard 
currency." 
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7th Avenue at 52nd Street 
If it happens in New York, it happens right 
here. New and lavish 1 The Sheraton Towers 
for elegant rooms on the top floors. Rainier s 
for grand northern Italian cuisine LaRonde 
for sizzling nightclubbing. Next door to 
business and the theatres 

SI.Kogis Slieialon 

5th Avenue at 55th Street 
Built in 1904 by John Jacob Astor to bring the 
grand European hotel tradition to Manhattan 
Now with a renaissance restoration, it is. 
more than ever before. New York's most fash- 
ionable hotel, located on legendary 
Fifth Avenue 

Vw Y>rk Slu'ialon 

7th Avenue at 56th Street 
Vacationers and businessmen alike keep 
coming again and again to stay here it is 
"New York Live ' ' Home of Sally's disco for 
fun. entertainment and dancing. The Falstaff 
restaurant is famous for big American steaks 
Near Central Park N 

Slk k mloii(lil\ St|uiiv 

7th Avenue at 52nd Street 
Broadway 's latest smash hit! New lobby and 
bar 1 Dazzling new guest rooms' it all glitters 
like the theatres, sights and shops that are 
only a short walk away Enjoy a big indoor 
swimming pool Parking garage And New 
York's only Movenpick restaurant. 

Sluialon Ktissoll 

Park Avenue at 37th Street 

New York's intimate gem ol a hotel. In style, 
it is Amencan colonial, in service, it is like 
a deluxe English country inn. Quiet, lovely 
and central to everything in New York. Close 
to the Erqpire State Building. 

For brochures.write The Sheraton Centre. 

Sales Dept.. 7th Avenue at 52nd Street. 

New Vtork. N.Y. 10019, U.S.A 

For reservations, cefl the nearest Sheraton 

Interne uonal office; 

Frankfurt 295306 Singapore 235-4941 

London (01) 636-641 1 Stockholm 08/230-380 

Melbourne (03) 63-6741 Tel Aviv 03 '286222 

Mexico City (905) 533-4722 Tokyo (03) 264-4270 
Pans 01/079-2800 
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A Tax Index Bets on Democracy 


If you are iruly weary of politicians “cutting” 
taxes every other year but nonetheless collecting 
ever larger sums for Federal spending, take heart 
from a live proposal to end the shell game. It is called 
"indexing" the income tax, and the Senate has voted 
to try it starting in 1985. 

The idea, first embraced by Ronald Reagan dur- 
ing his Presidential campaign and now part of the 
Administration tax bill, is annually to index, or raise, 
the income that determines tax bracket — as well as 
taxpayers' personal exemptions and standard deduc- 
tions — by an amount that offsets inflation. In other 
words, the prevailing tax rate would be held roughly 
constant in relation to purchasing power; it would 
stop creeping upwards simply because of inflation. If 
it takes an income of $33,000 this year to buy what 
$30,000 bought last year, the proportion going to 
Uncle Sam would no longer automatically increase. 

It is a worthy idea that would restore honest 
packaging to Federal tax policy. If Government 
spending increases. Congress would have to actually 
vote to raise taxes to finance it. And merely holding 
the true tax rate constant could no longer be misrep- 
resented as tax reduction. 


The main argument for the change is integrity. 
Six times since 1969, Congress has flattered itself by 
passing what were called income tax cuts, when it 
was merely turning back revenues generated by the 
inflationary creep of taxpayers into ever higher tax 
brackets. And some of this windfall was not returned 
at all, but spent. So the legislators could boast not 
only of cutting taxes but also of increased Federal 
benefits. The Senate’s indexing plan would end that 
game this year. Future tax cuts would really have to 
be cuts; increased spending would have to come 
from real economic growth or candidly acknowl- 
edged tax increases. 


The strongest argument against the idea is that 
protecting taxpayers against inflation in this way 
would weaken their already feeble wil. to resist infla- 
tion. But that puts a policy premium on trickery. The 
fact is that taxpayers learn soon enough that their 
tax rates have been going up. no matter what the 
politicians say, and then join much riskier "tax re- 
volts” of the kind that have now spread from the 
states to Washington.’ 

Indeed, it may turn out that Government will 
more quickly fight inflation if it is among the first 
victims. Indexing the income tax would sensitize 
Congress and all Federal agencies to the declining 
value of the dollar. To avoid a true tax increase for 
new works, both President and Congress would have 
a new incentive to resist waste and the costly subsi- 
dies that still lie buried in the tax code. 


Liberals have good reason to fear that in its 
present conservative mood, the nation would be 
driven by a tax index to resist important new social 
programs. But that is an argument to perpetuate 
good works by sleight of hand. 

It is just as valid to argue that social programs 
lost political support precisely because they were too 
long financed with the inflation’s tax windfall and did 
not have to be openly defended as meriting tax in- 
creases. 

There are risks in tax indexing. If applied in 1985 
after repeated reductions in social spending, it might 
wind up skimming an additional $13 billion from tax 
receipts and lead Congress to squeeze the budget 
even harder. Congress might still refuse to face up to 
inflation. And it might shortchange both military and 
civilian obligations rather than raise tax rates. But 
that would only perpetuate honest debate over priori- 
ties. The risk, in the end, is no greater than betting on 
democracy. 



For almost a year now, Poland hWs had a func- 
tioning labor movement. But for most of that year it 
has lacked a functioning government. Now, after its 
extraordinary congress, a profoundly changed Com- 
munist Party is attempting to reconstruct a govern- 
mental authority. Its success will determine the fate 
of Poland’s national experiment. 

The Communist regime imposed by the Soviet 
Union after World War II could never claim more 
than grudging obedience from the Poles. Their ac- 
quiescence owed much to the political skills and het- 
erodox policies of successive party chiefs, notably 
Wladyslaw Gomulka and Edward Gierek. But the at- 
tempts to give Communism a Polish face were fi- 
nally as unsatisfactory to the Poles as they were dis- 
tasteful to the Russians. The entire regime was 
swept away by the strikes of 1980; had Communist 
government not already been destroyed, an inde- 
pendent labor union could never have arisen. 


The regime’s demise was never officially ac- 
knowledged, but the news quickly penetrated the 
Kremlin walls. By this spring. Solidarity was no 
longer negotiating with Polish functionaries; it was 
bargaining against Russian divisions on the border. 

Throughout this tense year, however. Solidarity 
remained primarily a labor union. Its refusal to be- 
come a political party showed not only an acute sense 
of tactics, but an understanding of its essential na- 
ture. Solidarity was obviously concerned with the ac- 
tivities of the Communist Party and Government, 
but it knew its mission to be the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions, not transformation of the state. By 


concentrating on questions of wages, hours and in- 
dustrial democracy it preserved unity and strength. 

But the millions of Poles who have been backing 
Solidarity’s demands are not so foolish as to believe 
that they can raise living standards simply by stay- 
ing off the job. They realize that what they call "so- 
cialist renewal” can last only if it proves compatible 
with new investments and higher productivity, with 
worker discipline and a rational allocation of re- 
sources. For a government they regard as legiti- 
mate, the Poles can be expected to make consider- 
able sacrifices to achieve these goals. 

No such government has yet appeared. But there 
were hints of one in a party congress that chose its 
delegates by secret ballot and selected a new and 
mostly idealistic group of leaders to share power 
with First Secretary Kania and Prime Minister Jaru- 
zelski. And Mr. Jaruzelski seemed to grasp the con- 
nection when he used his time at the congress to sum- 
mon the nation to difficult economic tasks. So appar- 
ently did airline and dock workers, who moved 
quickly to negotiate their latest grievances and end a 
strike threat. The workers’ reaction to food price 
rises and supply shortages still remains to be seen. 

The world can only hope that the Soviet leaders, 
too, will see the connection between consensual gov- 
ernment and economic progress. They clearly feel 
threatened by Mr. Kama’s acceptance of deviant 
political arrangements. But only a viable Polish Gov- 
ernment can hope to avoid the catastrophes of eco- 
nomic collapse, financial default and a provocative 
assault by the Red Army. Only a paranoid Soviet im- 
perium will let the ideological risks of a Polish Com- 
munism outweigh its pragmatic advantages. 


Topics 


Culture Shocks 


Lean Magic 

On the theory that a library reflects 
its owner, what can you say about 
someone whose current book-buying is 
divided between cat cartoons and diet 
strategies? Simple. You can say that 
person is the average adult American. 

Since many Americans define them- 
selves as cat people, one can assume 
that it is they who have made a smash 
out of a treatise on 101 uses for a de- 
funct feline. But who is responsible for 
the fact that one-fifth of the books on 
The Times’s list of best-sellers are 
about losing weight? Could there be 
that many really fat people? Or is it in- 
stead those multitudinous devotees of 
the doctrine that dropping ten pounds 
(it is always ten pounds) or switching 
to lentils will change one’s life? 

We’d bet on the latter — because a 
citizenry raised on Santa Claus, the 
Easter Bunny, the Sandman, the Tooth 
Fairy and Jack Frost never really out- 
grows the need for magic. But once 
past childhood, where does one find a 
magician? Not among economists, 
surely, or, hopeful Novembers not- 
withstanding, politicians. And very 
few of us choose to search among 
philosophers or poets. 

It is easier to look elsewhere, and 
easiest to look to the celebrants of the 
body. They are not shy about pro- 
claiming their wizardry. A few years 


back marked the reign of the running 
coach; this is the summer of the diet 
doctor. Put yourself under his spell 
(each has'his own ritual) and you’ve 
put yourself in control of your fate. 

Will papayas improve my personal- 
ity? Will broccoli give me courage? 
Will that ten pounds less make me ten 
times sexier? Of course, of course. If 
you believe in magic — wave your diet 
book. 


Sign On, Mr. Chips 

What college professor nowadays 
would dare to return a student’s paper 
unread because of lapses in spelling or 
grammar? Surely the students would 
rebel, branding the don old-fashioned 
and eccentric, and desert his classes. 

But help may be on the way, and 
from a most unexpected quarter. Last 
year, Clarkson College replaced a con- 
ventional library with a new building 
that struck many as more like an elec- 
tronics showroom. Traditionalists 
moaned. Displacing books with fancy 
computer equipment would surely 
drive another nail into the coffin of lit- 
eracy. 

The results, however, seem other- 
wise. Clarkson's computers, like most 
of those we know, obstinately refuse to 
perform unless they are adc 
properly and precisely. No misspel 


ings are allowed. The careless writer 
is met With unappealable rebukes like, 
"Incorrect Command Given," "In- 
valid Argument Specified," or even 
the ominous "Command Illegal.’' 
Have students shunned these tyranni- 
cal new pedagogues? Not at all, re- 
ports Clarkson’s President, Robert 
Plane: "You almost have to stand in 
line. Every seat is taken.” 


Clap Traps 

Early applauders are too much with 
us at New York concerts. 

It’s worse in winter, when so many 
concertgoers dressed to impress are 
just as eager to demonstrate their 
knowledge that the music is about to 
end. They can’t wait fo drown out an 
artist's attempt to conclude on a soft 
high note. 

At least the summer cheerers, en- 
couraged to dress comfortably arid to 
be themselves, clap when the music 
seems over. At a Mostly Mozart per- 
formance the other evening you knew 
they'd fall for the trap near the end of 
Schubert’s Trout Quintet and hail the 
false ending. They did, greeting the 
final measures as an encore. 

No use fretting about the fans of 
summer; they should be 




Letters 


A Proper U.S. Decision to Bolster Pakistan 


To the Editor: 

As an admirer of John Oakes’s jour- 
nalistic talents and his forceful articu- 
lation of his views. I find it somewhat 
embarrassing to disagree with the 
conclusions and the premises on which 
he based his July 8 Op-Ed article. 
" Foreign Non-Policy. ’ ’ 

Mr. Oakes maintains that Pakistan 
is today comparable to Iran under the 
Shah. The fact is that Pakistan, fortu- 
nately, lacks the wherewithal to act as 
the region’s gendarme. Its Govern- 
ment has repeatedly denied having 
any aspirations in that direction. 

Secondly, Pakistan does find itself 
imperiled by the Soviet move into Af- 
ghanistan, not only because it in- 
creases the potential for direct Soviet 
invasion or an increase in Soviet 
subversive activities but also because 
it gives Moscow the option to resurrect 
the old and clearly untenable claims 
regarding the bonier between Paki- 
stan and Afghanistan. 

I agree that it is improbable, if not 
"extremely” improbable, that Soviet 
soldiers will come marching down the 
Khyber Pass. However, Soviet Central 
Asians in Afghan uniforms and Soviet 
pilots in planes bearing Afghan mark- 
ings could easily make forays into 
Pakistan under the pretext of destroy- 
ing refugee camps that harbor “ban- 
dits.” 

Despite the excellence of its man- 
power, the Pakistan Army, with its an- 
tiquated equipment, could hardly be 
expected to put up an effective resist- 
ance. In the air, Pakistani pilots in 
F-&Ts (sometimes called Flying Cof- 
fins) could not be expected to cope 
with the MIG-23’5 and MIG-25’s. 


It is painfully obvious that in the 
long run the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan poses as much a threat to 
India as it does to Pakistan. Many In- 
dians are aware erf this, but it will take 
time before Indian political leaders 
can admit that a strong Pakistan is in 
India's interest. 

There has, of course, been an outcry 
in India about the U-S.-Pakistafli 
agreement reached during Under Sec- 
retary James Buckley’s visit, but for 
the most part this is a conditioned re- 
flex, developed through- the long 
period of mistrust and active hostility 
that even 10 years of relative tranquil- 
lity in Indo-Pakistani relations have 
not been able to erase. There are 
nevertheless encouraging signs. The 
Indian Foreign Minister, who recently 
visited Pakistan, conceded Pakistan’s 
right to acquire defense equipment. 

Pakistan’s nuclear program, of 
which so much has been said — not 
only by Mr. Oakes but by many others 
— has to be viewed in the proper per- 
spective. 

The Reagan Administration has 
made its concerns clear to Pakistan. I 
do not think anybody in Pakistan be- 
lieves that Congress, or for that mat- 
ter the Administration, would permit 
the continuance of economic aid or 
military sales once an explosion — » 
peaceful or otherwise— is carried out 
by Pakistan. The greater Pakistan’, 
dependence on such aid and military 
sales, the less the chance of an 
explosion. 

It would be bad politics, however, to 
expect any government in Pakistan to 
unilaterally open its nuclear facilities 
to international inspection as a quid 


Games That Superpowers Can Play 



To the Editor: 

Many commentators have decried 
President Reagan’s failure to articu- 
late a coherent foreign policy. A few 
have noted that there may be advan- 
tages to a policy of ambiguity without 
also noting that this view is sup- 
ported by the mathematical theory of 
games. 

To see this, assume President Rea- 
gan might choose between policies A 
.*andJB. Assume. that tiiehest counter-* 
policy the Soviets can pursue against 
A is C, and against B is D. By ran- . 
domly mixing a bit of A and a bit 
of B. it is possible that President Rea- 
gan appears sufficiently erratic to 


prevent the Soviets from pursuing 
any consistent and effective counter- 
policy. 

If this failure on the part of the Sovi- 
ets is better for the United States than 
either the A-C or the B-D combina- 
tions, then a game theorist would say 
that President Reagan’s mixed or am- 
biguous strategy is optimal. 

Of course, two can play this game— 
and. so lmn&ye each other that the 


"dictableandi 


o egeotmare unpre- 
ous place* ! 

Steven J. Brams 
Professor of Politics 
New York University 
New York, July 15. 1981 


The Limit of F aimess in Criticizing Israel 


To the Editor: 

As the editor of an Israeli newspaper 
insistent in its opposition to Prime 
Minister Begin’ s foreign and defense 
policy — and a paper that reprints for 
the Israeli public The New York Times 
Weds in Review section — I feel com- ' 
pelled to protest James Reston's col- 
umn of July 19, "What to Do About 
Begin?” 

Mr. Reston may, as a matter of le- 
gitimate personal opinion, object to 
Israel’s air attack on sites in Beirut, 
call Mr. Begin a terrorist and argue 
that the U.S. should not underwrite Is- 
raeli actions that counter an American 
interest. 

But what he cannot legitimately do 
is insinuate that U.S. support of Israel 
keeps oil prices high, prevents the U.S. 
from acquiring military bases in the 
Middle East "to protect the free world 
against Soviet expansion,” and causes 
the West’s economic problems of high 
interest rates, unemployment and 
trade imbalances. 

That is at best politically ridiculous ; 


at worst, it is deliberately making Is- 
rael the scapegoat for U-S. and West- 
ern ills. 

Such scapegoating of the Jewish 
state is fit for less honorable sane- . 
tuary than the editorial pages of The 
Times. That Mr. Reston dismisses the 
possibility that such insinuations in- 
deed smack of anti-Semitism ' is disin- 
genuous. 

If his bizarre argumentation was 
the fruit of an aberrant moment, I - 
regret that U appeared under so dis- 
tinguished a byline. If, however, it 
also reflects official American rea- 
soning, then something insidious is at 
play. 

Those of us in Israel who object to 
Mr. Begin’s ends and means on the 
question of the Palestinians can only 
be dismayed by such wild criticism 
abroad, which inevitably hardens 
rather than dents governmental opin- 
ion here. Erwin Frenkel 

Jerusalem, July 22, 1961 
The writer is editor of The Jerusalem 
Post, 


proquefortheestst^sn«&ofanew 
relationship with the United Stales. 

In sum. it is not file hope of resur- 
recting the dream of a Shahanshah 
pledged to protect the American Inter- 
ests in the Gulf that has ted the U;S. 
Administration to adopt a more posi- 
tive attitude toward Pakistan’s de- 
fense needs. Rather, it is the Soviet in. 
vaskn of Afghanistan and the strong 
possibtiity of further Soviet expansion- 
ism that have done so. 

One may disagree with President 
Reagan’s foreign policy, but one can- 
not deny that it exists and that its cen- 
tral theme is to prevent further Soviet 
expatftioBg m and to whittle down the 
image the Soviets- have begun to 
project in the third worid, namely that 
they are I© feet tall. 

Mohammed Mughisuudin 

Washington. July 10, 198! 
The writer is dean of the Division of In- 
ternational Service at American Uni- 
versity. ; 

• _ 

Stable Saudi Arabia 

Tothe Editor: 

John Oakes criticizes the Reagan 
Administration’s foreign and defense 
policy as a . . mindlessly militaris- 
tic substitute for a policy coward ip- 
gnoes that in many cases are unsia- 
bte,'m most cases unreliable, and in all 
. cases have foreign and domestic poli- 
cies of their own that are potentially 
divergent bran America’s long-term 
interests.” The evidence adduced to 
support this conclusion is much more 
co ntrove r si al, how e v er, chan he would 
have us believe. 

As an example, he cites the Admin- 
istration’s military assistance to “the 
aggressive capabilities of a Saudi Ara- 
bia as mstabte as Iran” and-suggests 
that tins has the effect of "intensi firing 
Israel’s paranoia and throwing new 
sparks into the Mkkfie East tinder- 
boot.” 

No evidence is produced to suggest 
why it is unstable, let alone, why it 
dxxdd be considerd to fit the pattern of 
Iran. Ntor is it suggested why rela- 
tively modest additions to Saudi Ara- 
bia's far weaker defense establish- 
ment should exacerbate Israeli "para- 
note.” Some comment on both these 
points is in order. 

in Iran, a ruler tahned by an Ameri- 
can-engineered restoration, unsup. 
ported by any organized group except 
the mfiatasy, alienated from the reh- 
gjfitts establishment of the country, 
. baiting bis authority hugely on physi- 
cal coercion and committed to driving 
a traditional society to modernity and 
great-power status in a generation was 
overthrown when these and other fac- 

TfreSadiff nfcnarchy is rooted in two 
and a half centuri e s of Arabian rule, 
- which has since its founding rested on 
an intimate aBfance between spiritual 
and secular authority. A royal family 
of several thousand princes, many ac- 
tively involved in the political, eco- 
’ nomicadtf military affairs of the coon- 
• try, rules by a process of consensus 
supported by the religious establish- 
ment of tiie ulema,, governing in ac- 
cordance with the corpus of Islamic 
law, or sharia. 

The SawHs’effective adjustments to 
potentially destabilizing events, such 
as theassassination of King Faisal and 
the assault on the Grand Mosque in 
Mecca, suggest the continuing viabil- 
ity and stability of their governing in- 
stitution. 

On the other point, rather than 
speak of Israeli “paranoia,” one 
should properly address the legiti- 
mate defense concerns both in Israel 
and Saudi Arabia- In this context, one 
could identify a number of very real, 
actual arid potential threats to Saudi 
Arabia, against which the Awacs 
squadron and F-15 add-on equipment 
would provide the appropriate and 
much-needed defense. 

. " MALCOLM C. PECK 

George F. Smalley 

Washington, July 10, 1981 
The writers are, respectively, director 
of programs and conference director 
at the Middle East Institute. 


Curia Without Arnica A I>nmk-Driving Lesson Lost in the Rough 


T o the Editor: 

Mr. Chips, James Hilton's beloved 
Latin master, felt that one of the chief 
benefits to be derived from a classical 
education was the consequent sense 
of clubby learnedness among those 
who could decipher the Latin head- 
lines in The [London] Times. Alas, 
the present headline writers of The 
New York Timps give Latinists only 
pain when they refer to Judge O’Con- 
nor as ■ ‘Arnica Curiae” [Week in Re- 
view July 12). 

If my only degree were in law, I 
would have chuckled at the cleverness 
of the headline. But as my other de- 
gree is in Latin, I feel constrained to 
inform you that the primary usage of 
arnica in works other than bowdlerized 
high school texts is not "friend who 
happens to be female” but “girl- 
friend*’ or, to be more specific, "con- 
cubine, mistress, courtesan. ” 

The milder use of arnica is not un- 
known, but it is rare in Latin litera- 
ture, and were Judge O’Connor a 
Roman matron instead of a Phoenix 
matron, you might have an extremely 
embarrassing lawsuit on your hands. 

In Latin, as in law, a Uule learning is 
indeed a dangerous thing. 

Sara A. Bowen 
Milwaukee, July 15, 1981 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


Tothe Editor: 

When asked about his son’s serious 
driving accident. Jack Nicklaus re- 
plied, "... he had a couple of beers 
and fell asleep . . . he’s no different 
than any other college kid” [Dave An- 
derson's column, July 17}. It’s a sad 
commentary, indeed, when this es- 
teemed parental figure condones his 

son’s behavior. 

I’m sure everyone is happy that the 
boy escaped serious injury, but -I won-, 
der what Mr. Nicklaus ’s reaction 
would have been if the boy had been 
killed, or if he had been responsible for: 
someone else’s death. 

The horrifying number at drunk-, 
driving-related deaths and the stag-, 
gering incidence of teen-age alcohol' 
abuse are among our most serious so- 
cial problems. Even if young Nicklaus 
had “only a couple nf beers," be 
should not have beenvdrhdng, and I 
wish Mr. Nicklaus had ;sakt50. 


A more proper response might ha 
been, “We’re all grateful that Ste 
wasn’t injured, but he made a ve 
serious mistake. If the authoriti 
fiotft keep "him off the road, I as a i 
sponsible person certainly intend 
and to get him the help and gukian 
he needs.” 

William G. Clotworti 
Westport. Conn., July 17. 19 


Where Illegality Lies 

Tothe Editor: 

Your July 16 editorial "The Haitians 
and Walrus Courts" prompts me to 
point out that it is already illegal to 
hire illegal aliens. The crime commit- 
ted by their employers is none other 
than tax evasion. 

Geoffrey Gordon 
Bloomington, Ind.. July 17. 1981 
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ABROAD AT HOME 

For the 




By Anthony Lewis 

• BOSTON, July 25 — Over the two 
weeks of intense Israeli bombing in 
Lebanon, American officials expressed 
increasing concern about the effects on 
the United States’ position in the Mid- 
dle East. But-the American diplomatic 
move, when it came, was really more 
in Israel’s interest than in ours. It was 
an intervention to save Israel from the 
consequences of its own policy. 

The bombing campaign was as clear 
an example of self-destructive tactics 
as we have seen in international politics 
lately. When Prime Minister Begin and 
the Cabinet finally agreed to the Ameri- 
can proposal for a cease-fire, one can 
only surmise that the political price 
they were paying had somehow, belat- 
edly, been brought home to them. 

Some of Israel's warmest supporters 
in this country were sickened by the 
raid on Beirut, which took the lives of 
300 people.. One of those supporters 
asked angrily: “How many innocent 
people does Menachem Begin haye to 
kill before the United States expresses 
its outrage?" 

And it was not just the attack cm Bei- 
rut. Day after day Israeli planes struck 
at. highways and bridges in raids that 
caused mainly civilian casualties. 
John Kifner of The New York Times 
wrote from southern Lebanon last 
Wednesday that most of the victims 
were civilians “burned alive in their 
cars, trapped in clogged traffic.”. 

Israelis have been the victims of ter- 
rible attacks by Palestinian terrorists: 
at the Munich Olympics, in the school 
at Maalot, in. the bus on the coastal 
highway. The incidents remain in our 
memory — and how much more, right-; 
ly, in the Israelis’. 

But the world will not be persuaded 
by that history, and should not be, that 
Israel is justified in indiscriminate 
military attacks.' The latest round of 
fighting.so far as we know, began with 
Israeli air attacks on July 10. The first 
Palestinian rockets followed, killing 
three Israelis, and then Ihe raid on 
Beirut. Altogether, over the two 
weeks, the death toll was approxi- 
mately 450 Arabs, 6 Israelis. 

Sovereign states in this world are 
not expected to act like terrorist 
groups. Responsibility is .one of their 
claims to existence, and one of their 
burdens. The responsibility is the 
greater when a country is a dominant 
military power — as Israel is in the 
Middle East, .able to attack^more or 
less where ami when it wishes. : 

Moreover, bornkn^^^^nj^re- - 
peated failure as a,dev&eWJ$Teak’ the 
will of ' another' 'peripl&?uK < "United 
States' study of strategic bombing in 
World War II showed that'if anything 
it intensified the. German war effort 
and public support for it. The same 
truth was graphically demonstrated in 
Vietnam. 

The bombing in "Lebanon had a 
particular ironic effect.. Its designated 
targets were Palestinian guerrillas, 
but the bombing, ended by lending le- 
gitimacy to the Palestinian cause. Mr. 
Begin could say, as he did, that he 
would not countenance even indirect 
negotiations with the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization for a cease-fire. 
U.S. officials could forswear contact 
with the P.L.O., but there had to be a 
dialogue and there was one, carried bn 
through the United Nations. 

The result has been to dramatize the 
political presence of the P.L.O. The 
world sees it as a necessary party in 
the diplomacy of this episode — - and, ; 
by inference, in others. 

The bombing, finally, was a failure 
in a sense more profound than its im- 
mediate results. It was the logical end 
of a general Begin policy that refuses 
to accept Palestinians as human 
beings with a sense of national identi- 
ty. Instead of dealing with that stub- 
born reality, Mr. Begin has handled 
the problem by force: by continued oc- 
cupation of . the West Bank, by suppres- 
sion and expulsion of the area’s politi- 
cal leaders, by the planting of settle- 
ments in the territory. 

In the short run those tactics have 
worked. But they can bring no real 
peace, no repose for Israel. They are a 
recipe for hatred. And bombing is the 
ultimate expression of that bankrupt 
policy. 

In the end only political solutions 
can give Israel the breathing space it 
needs and deserves. Only successful 
diplomacy can restore the country's 
internal peace and moral authority. 
Bomb Lebanon, occupy it, send armed 
force farther and farther: None of that 
can bring security for long. 

If there is. any hope amid the blood- 
shed of these last weeks — and I think 
there is — it is in the response of the- 
Reagan Administration. It did nof 
threaten, it did not bluster. But it 
made its distress at Israeli policy 
plain, and it brought the reasons home 
to Mr. Begin through the effective di- 
plomacy of Ambassador Philip-Habib. 

Most important, I believe that the 
President and his people have under- 
stood the larger lesson of the affair.' 
That is that only American leadership- 
can rescue Israel from the dead* end 
where a policy of force without diplo- 
macy, without politics, has brought it. 

Assuming optimistically that Ambas- 
sador Habib can. make significant 
progress on the Lebanese tangle, the 
challenge to the Administration will be 
to produce some progress on the West 
Bank. The available path is tbe sus- 
pended negotiation on the Camp David 
promise of “autonomy.” Leadership 
there will require the President to. tell 
Mr. Begin, when he visits Washington 
this fall, that his travesty version of au- 
tonomy — endless occupation, settle- * 
ments, absorption — will do, la tbe 
interest of the United States or of Israel. 
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SOUTH WELLFLEET, Mass. — “America in Ruins” is 
both the title and forecast of a 1981 report by the Council of 
State Planning Agencies, an organization of the planning 
-and policy staffs of tbe nation's governors. The Council finds 
major deterioration in parts of the country’s infrastructure 
—that is, vital services such as dean water, reliable trans- 
portation, efficient ports, and competent waste disposal, 
which are indispensable underpinnings for an industrial- 
system. The report finds — as any traveler on United States 
railroads knows— that “the maintenan ce of public facilities 
essential to national economic renewal has been deferred.” 
Simultaneously, the means of production of United States 
industry have been deteriorating. 

Production incompetence, now endemic, is spreading 
fast, not only in the w^-pubficized case of automobile firms 
but also in the following industries: steel, machine tools, 
radio arid television manufacturing, railroad equipment, 
precision optics, fine cameras, men’s shoes, flatware, hi-fi 
electronics, etc., etc., etc. 

As private and public managers become better at making 
money without making economically useful goods, a new 
issue finally will have to be confronted: Will American in- 
dustry reach a condition of . “no return,’’ making the 
achievement of industrial renewal problematic? 

The way that an economy uses its capital — - its production 
resources — is a crucial determinant of its productivity and 
economic well-being. 

. By 1977, for every $100 of new (producers’) fixed capital 
formation, the United States applied $46 to the military 
economy. In Japan, the ratio .was $3.70 for the military. The 
concentration of Japan’s capital on productive economic 
growth goes far to explain the current success of that coun- 
try’s industry, where productivity grew 6 J2 percent in 1980. 
By contrast, with the United States’ aging machinery stock, 
the average output per person in manufacturing industry 
decreased! 0.5 percent in 1980. 

The United States has "achieved” its present state of in- 
dustrial deterioration by assigning to tbe military economy 
large quantities of machinery, tools, engineers, energy, raw 
materials, skilled labor, and managers — resources identi- 
fied everywhere as the “fixed and working capital” that is 
vital for production. 

Since a modern military budget is used to purchase such 
resources, it is, effectively, a capital fund. A large ratio of 
military to civilian capital formation drains the civilian 
economy. The viability of the United States as an industrial 
society is threatened by the concentration of capita] in a 
. fund that yields no product useful for consumption or for fur- 
ther production. This looting of the means of production on 
behalf of the military economy can only be accelerated as a 
consequence of the unprecedented size of the war budgets 
advocated by the-Reagan Administration. 

. -The vital resources that constitute a nation’s capital fund 
q.*u : -CSmnotbe enlaxged-by waving a budgetary wand ^Neither; 
dan- fimnufacturirig facilities be multiplied byevfcr richer^ 
subsidies to the managers of military industry. Basic' ma-^ 
- chinery, skilled labor, engineers and scientists — all are fi- 
nite in number, and difficult to increase. 

■ The concentration of capital bn the military portends 
' sharply diminished opportunity for a productive livelihood 
for most Americans. Clearly, a choice must be made as to 
where these resources will be used. 

The accompanying list of trade-offs illustrates the kinds 
of choices that the Reagan Administration and the Congress 
are now making with their budget and tax plans, intended ok - 
not. " 

The following are principal sources of these data: mili- 
tary-program and unit costs, and cost changes (overruns), 
the Department of Defense: “SAR Program Acquisition 
Cost Summary (Unclassified),” Dec. 31, 1980, and related 
reports, and “Procurement Programs (P-1)”, March 10, 
1981 ; and news media reports. The civilian capital-cost data 
range from reported prices (machine tools, buses, trolleys) 
and reported Federal budget items to informed estimates of 
industrial-research and project costs and of costs of public 
works. Economic and engineering estimates are from Rep- 
resentative Les Aspin (Congressional Record, April 27, 
1981), Prof. John E. Ullmann of Hofstra University; Mark 
Hipp, a Columbia University doctoral candidate; the Coun- 
cil on Economic Priorities, the city of San Diego, and the 
California Public Policy Center. 

Seymour Melman, professorof industrial engineering at Co- 
lumbia University and national co-chairman of the peace - 
organization SANE, is author of “ The Permanent War 
Economy” and is writing a book. "Profits Without Produc- 
tion. ” 


[Seven percent of the mili- 
tary outlays from fiscal 1981 
to 1986 


The cost overum, to 1981, on 
the Navy’s Aegis-cruiser 
program 


? 
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The cost overrun, to 1981, on 
the Navy's current subma- 
rine, frigate, and destroyer 
programs 


Sixty-three percent of the 
cost overruns, to 1981, on 50 
current major weapons sys- 
tems 

: The. .cruise-missile pro- 
f grams 




Two B-l bombers 




Cost overruns, to 1981, on 
the Navy's Trident and the 
Air Force’s F-16 programs 




The Navy's F-18 fighter pro- 
gram 


■Seventy-five percent of the 
cost overrun, to 1981, on the 
Navy’s 5-inch guided- 
projectile program 


Two nuclear-powered air- 
craft carriers 


> Eighty-eight percent _of .the. 
cost overrun, to 1981, of the 
Navy's Tomahawk cruise 
missile 



r 


Three Army AH -64 helicop- 
ters 


S100 billion = the cost of rehabilitating the United 

States’ steel industry so that it is 
again tbe most efficient in the world 


$8.4 billion - the comprehensive research-and 
development effort needed to produce 
80- to lOO-mile-per-gallon cars 


- $42 billion - for California, a 10-year invest- 

ment to spur solar energy for space- , 
water- , and Industrial-process heat- 
ing; this would involve 376,000 new 
jobs and lead to vast fuel savings 

- $110 billion -the 20-year cost of solar devices 

and energy-conservation equipment 
in commercial buildings, saving 3.7 
million barrels of oil per day 

= $11 billion -the cost of bringing the annual rate 
of investment in public works to the 
1965 level 


= $400 million - the cost of rebuilding Cleveland’s 
water-supply system 


$33 billion - the cost of rehabilitating or recon- 
structing one out of five United States 
bridges 


$34 billion = the cost of modernizing America’s 
machine-tool stock to bring it to the 
average level of Japan's 


= $263 million = President’s Reagan’s proposed fis- 
cal 1981 and 1982 cuts in the Northeast 
rail-corridor improvement programs, 
and in the alcohol-fuels development 
program 

= $5.8 billion — the cost of converting 77 oil-using 
power plants to coal, saving 350,000 
barrels of oil per day 

“ $444 million _ = President Reagan’s proposed fiscal . 

1981 and 1982 cuts in the Federal solar- 
energy budget 


- $82 million “100 top-quality, energy-efficient 

electric trolleys (made in West Ger 
many) 



!46 Army 
tanks 


= $29 million 


heavy (XM-1) - $120 million 


= the cost of training 200 engineers to 
design and produce electric trolleys in 
the United States 


-500 top-quality city buses (West 
German-made) 


r Tbe cost overrun, to 1981, on - - $5 billion 
Navy frigates (FFG-7) 


The cost of unjustified non- - $6.8 billion 
combat Pentagon aircraft 


The cost overrun, to 1981, mi = $13 billion 
the Army’s heavy-tank 
' (XM-1) program 


The. MX missile system, = $34 billion 
first cost 


S376 million 


- $26.4 billion 


- $5.06 billion 



- the minimum additional annual in- 
vestment needed to prevent water 
pollution in the United States from ex- 
ceeding present standards 

= six years of capital investmenUhat 
is needed to rehabilitate New York 
City transit 


- the shortfall of capital needed for 
maintaining water supplies of 150 
United States cities for the next 20 
years 

- the cost of a comprehensive 10-year 
energy-efficiency effort to save 25 
percent to 50 percent of United States 
oil imports 

- President Reagan's fiscal 1981 and 
fiscal 1982 cut in energy-conservation 
investment 


- the cost of electrifying 55,000 miles 
of mainline railroads, and the cost of 
new locomotives 


- eight years of capital costs for 
rehabilitating New York City’s 
sewers 


$300 million 


- President Reagan’s fiscal 1981 and 
fiscal 1982 reduction in capital grants 
for mass transit 


- $4.7 billion 


- the annual capital investment for 
restoring New York City’s roads, 
bridges, aqueducts, subways and 
buses 


- $582 million 


- the cost of 100 miles of electrified 
rail right-of-way 


- $2 billion 


$23 million 


- the cost of dredging six Gulf Coast 
and Atlantic Coast harbors to handle 
150,000-ton cargo vessels 

- the annual cost of a staff of 200 to' 
plan mutual reversal of the arms 
race, and conversion of the military 
economy to a civilian economy 


WASHINGTON 

How Old 
Red Ended 
The Strike 

By James Reston 


WASHINGTON, July 25 — A baseball 
fable: The baseball strike had gone on 
for 43 days but was finally settled by a 
bleacher bum, who had a simple idea. 
Maybe two ideas. First, he thought the 
strike was taking the fun out of the sum- 
mer for too many people and that no- 
body had the right to do that. And sec- 
ond, that baseball was too important to 
be left to the owners and the players. 

“We need another committee,” tbe 
bleacher bum said. “We have owners 
committees, players committees, law- 
yers and commissioners, but these 
clowns are out to lunch. Everybody has 
a committee except the people who buy 
the tickets, the beer, and the hot dogs.” 

So saying, the b.b. organized the first 
Play Ball Club in the Bronx, and elected 
Red Smith as honorary chairman. Smith 
was a rookie 5 ports writer, who learned 
about strikes on the Herald Tribune, and 
when, alas, it folded, was drafted by The 
New York Times as a free agent. He 
barely knew the difference between a 
bunt and a home run, but he could write, 
and he drafted a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on behalf of the baseball fans, 
summarized as follows: 

• Whereas the people of these United 
States are being deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights to sit In dark rooms 
and watch on television the only thing 
that has a beginning, a seventh-inning 
stretch, and a clear conclusion at the 
end... 

• Whereas, the aforesaid people are 
left to watch ladies golf tournaments 
and politicians at the weekend; and . . . 

• Whereas, the commissioner, the 
league presidents, the owners and the 
players have struck out for 43 days . . . 

• Therefore, be it resolved that the 
spectators, in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles and the Rights of 
Man and Woman, hereby declare and 
insist upon the principle of fair play 
and equal time: 

1. What's fair for the owners and 
players is fair for the fans. 

2. For every day the owners and 
players strike the spectators, the 
spectators shall strike the owners and 
the players, when, if ever, they come 
back . . . later this year, or at the 
beginning of next season. 

"This is the only way,” Smith said. 
“We don’t want to be mean. We just 
want them to know that for as much as 
they do unto us, we shall do unto 
them.” (Smith is a Calvinist.) 

At first, Smith’s Declaration, like 
Jefferson’s, didn’t catch on .but gradu- 
ally* it spread. Kansas City, trying to 
forget other miseries, organized a 
‘Play Ball Club. Cincinnati^ which felt 
amputated without the Reds, followed 
suit. And even California, troubled by 
fruit flies, and Texas, bored with oil 
and money, joined the crusade. 

The players w.ere the first to yield. 
Most of them, averaging a mere 
$176,000 a season, began to worry 
about their weight and their Social Se- 
curity payments. Reggie Jackson of 
the Yankees, down to his last yacht 
and losing bis candy-bar and other ad- 
vertising revenues, was quoted as say- 
ing that the only paid winners In this 
struggle were the lawyers. 

Meanwhile, trouble developed within 
the ranks of the owners. Edward Ben- 
nett Williams of the Baltimore Orioles, 
banished to his modest cabin on Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, was heard to say that 
of all the legal squabbles of his illustri- 
ous career, none had matched the per- 
sistent stupidity of this particular case. 

And the longer the strike went on, the 
more influential the Play Ball Clubs 
became. They took out advertising bill- 
boards, proclaiming: “Play Ball!” 
Kids scrawled the same message in the 
subways of New York and Chicago. 
The sports editors, copying Walter 
Cronkite on the hostages in Iran, 
printed little black-bordered funereal 
boxes announcing that this was the 43d 
or 44th day of captivity. And finally, 
the crusade reached the White House, 
where the principal resident, a former 
sports broadcaster, finally acted. 

In a Friday night broadcast, dressed 
in a sweatshirt of the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers, he made a brief statement on na- 
tional television: 

“I was prepared when I took this 
job,” he said, “for many troubles. I ex- 
pected inflation, unemployment, and 
problems with the Russians, the Demo- 
crats, the press, the Europeans, the 
Arabs, the Israelis and the Federal Re- 
serve. 

“But it never occurred to me that we 
would have to endure all these agonies 
without baseball. It is vitally important, 
it takes the minds of tbe people off the 
facts of life, and it must come back! ” 

That did it. The owners backed him, 
for their insurance payments were run- 
ning out. The players went along, for 
they were at home washing dishes, cut- 
ting the grass, and running out of news- 
paper clippings. And the baseball 
writers, led by Red Smith, supported 
him too, for they were running out of 
copy. 

The compromise settlement, admit- 
tedly, was difficult. The players felt 
cheated, because the President insisted 
that they would still have to pay their in- 
come taxes. The owners were mad be- 
cause the President refused to amend 
the Constitution and bring back slavery. 

But in the end, the Play Ball Clubs 
and the Red Smith Declaration pre- 
vailed. The real problem will come 
later, when the game begins and the 
fans are invited to attend, but nobody 
comes until the lost 43 days are recov- 
ered. 

Moral Of The Fable: Sometimes the 
guys who pay the piper have the right 
local! the tune. 


The writer is a former traveling secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Reds 







of the most outspoken commentators is Howard Brenton, 
author of the sexually explicit “The Romans in Britain,’* 
which has become the subject of a highly significant court 
case that could return censorship to the London stage. Mr. 
Brenton’s first play since “The Romans in Britain" is 
“Thirteenth Night,’ * a labored rewrite of “Macbeth" that 
poses the question: What if the socialists gained control of 
the English government? The author's cynical answer is 
that there would be a reign of terror. However, with the re- 
cent outbreak of violence in Liverpool, London and else- 
where, part of “Thirteenth Night" proves to be politically 
prescient. 

On a much lighter note, there is “War with the Newts. ” 
loosely adapted from Karel Capek's novel add turned into a 
modem science-fiction lampoon by playwright Kenny Mur- 
ray and director Ken Campbell. With a swimming pool and 
a battery of television cameras on stage, the show side* 


Above, a scene from “Cats.” the current London musical hit based on poems by T. S. Eliot; at rights Tom Courtenay in 
The Dresser, another W est Snd success that is scheduled to open on Broadway in the falL 
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to ‘Cats’ 


By MEL GU5SOW 


London 

| he brightest and most felicitous lyrics of the cur- 
rent London theatrical season were written as 
nursery rhymes in 1S3S by that august poet. 7. S. 
Eliot, and one of the few new shows of merit was 
written in 1871 by the Russian playwright, Alex- 
ander Ostrovsky. Eliot’s posthumous contribution is to An- 
drew Lloyd Webber's musical, "Cats.'' the most popular 
English musical since the composer's ore-EIiot collabora- 
tions with Tim Rice (“Jesus Christ, Superstar," "Evita"). 
London has quickly become “Cats" conscious and a 
Broadway production is- inevitable. A;, the same time, 
theatergoers are joining the queue at Ahe Royal Shake- 
speare Company's small, experimental Warehouse Thea- 
ter to see "The Forest," which comes to London from the 
R.S.C.'s home at Stratford-Upon-Avon. Ostrovsky follows 
Maxim Gorky and Nikolai Erdman as R.S.C. Russian 
rediscoveries. 

"Cats" and "The Forest” offer compensation for the 
paucity of new and interesting work by British dramatists. 
The success of the two also says something about the con- 
tinuing creativity of the British in the related artistic 
areas of adaptation, direction and performance, a fact 
that is confirmed by the R.S.C.'s BVfc-hour, two-part dram- 
atization of "Nicholas Nickleby." The major hit in London 
last season, this virtucsic encapsulation of a Dickens mas- 
terpiece opens on Broadway Oct. 3. 

in years past, a London success was instantly whisked 
off to New York. Now there is more likely to be at least a 
year's delay. This season, Broadway audiences are sched- 
uled to catch up with Ronald Harwood's "The Dresser," 
Tom Kempinski’s "Duet for One," Peter Nichols’s "Pas- 
sion Play" and Willy Russell’s "Educating Rita." Of the 
four, only “Educating Rita" is still running on the London 
stage. 

The second most prized ticket in London, surpassed in 
demand only by invitations to the royal wedding, is to 
"Cats," a musical adaptation of the poems in Eliot’s "Old 
Possum's Book of Practical Cats," which would seem to be 
about as unlikely a subject for musical ization as ‘the lives 
of Jesus Christ and Eva Peron. In contrast to those two 
earlier Lloyd Webber shows, “Cats" has r.o storyline and a 


Roger Rees in “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” the London hit that 
opens on Broadway Oct. 3 — 
After Dickens came T.S. Eliot 

bare minimum of social content, its concert concept is 
dose to Bob Fosse's “Dancin'," with the addition of a 
theme. "Cats" is a catalogue of feline virtues and pecca- 
dilloes, anthropomorphizing household pets into a cat-val- 
cadeof pusillanimous freebooters, streetwalkers and wag- 
gish philosophers. . 

Mr. Lloyd Webber, with Trevor Nunn as director and 
Gillian Lynne as choreographer, has taken a determinedly 
back-alley approach to Eliot's hearthside ditties. The set 
is a cat’s-eye view of our world, with live actors dwarfed 
by oversize trash bins, old shoes and spare tires. The cast 
is dressed as if for a rummage sale, with garish makeup 
and upstanding hairdos. Visitors to "Cats" may have a 


feeling of instant deja vu>; in costume, the actors look like 
the punkish youngsters Who hang out on King's Road in 
Cheisea. 

With his new show, Mr. Lloyd Webber reveals himself 
as a daringly diversified contemporary composer, creat- 
ing a score that remains devotedly faithful to the spirit of 
Eliot, but avoiding stodginess and whimsy through a 
youthful blend of disco, rock, country, blues and Latin 
rhythms. "Skimbleshanks," the story of a railroad cat, be- 
comes an American Western, the old Gumbie Cat does a 
jazz dance, and a song about the mysterious Macavity , the 
Napoleon of crime, ends with a lowdown beat that would 
not be inappropriate as striptease music. 

The score is top-flight Lloyd Webber, and one number, 
"Memory” is sure to become the “Don’t Cry for Me, Ar- 
gentina" of “Cats.” it is sung — obviously not a coinci- 
dence — by London's original on-stage Evita, Elaine 
Page, in the guise of a down-and-out cat named Grizabel- 
!a. Wayne Sleep is a dynamic dancer and a magical Mr. 
Mistoffelees, doing tricks with his feet as well as with his 
hands. Stephen Tate is a versatile cat character actor, 
switching from cozy old Gus, the theater cat, to Growltig- 
er, the Tenor of the Thames. Brian Blessed is the personi- 
fication of all fat cats and Geraldine Gardner is a sinuous 
cat at large. 

Despite all these cattributes, the show is not yet purr-, 
feet. At 'nearly three hours, it is too long for its episodic 
style of presentation, and the evening is imbalanced. The 
first act seems to revel in eccentricity, but the second act, 
with a tumble of story songs, should win all but the most 
confirmed feline-o-phobes. However, the staging and chor- 
eography remain tatterdemalion, .with the evening ending 
with Mr. Blessed jtookmg like Moses; ascending witlrMiss 
Paige to a fog-bound heaven on an automobile tire as big 
as a flying saucer. The moment is, to say the least, overin- 
flated. Before it sets out to conquer Broadway, this most 
unusual show needs careful editing and the touch of a Je- 
rome Robbins or Bob Fosse. 

Ostrovsky was one of Russia’s most popular play- 
wrights but his work is relatively unknown in the West. 
Adrian Noble’s R.S.C. production should reclaim the au- 
thor and “The Forest," which clearly deserves a place in 
the international repertory. "The Forest” begins in a gen- 
tle Chekhovian mood. A rich, widowed landowner (Barbara 
Leigb-Hunt) is selling off her woods. We can hear the off- 
stage sound of trees being chopped; the play was written 
some 33 years before "The Cherry Orchard" and foreshad- 
ows many themes of Chekhov. Miss Leigh-Hunt's character 
is mean and miserly, and very much a representative of 
her haughty class. Just as we are about to settle down in the . 
lady's country house with a colorful stream of characters — 
a penniless and brainless young aristocrat, peasants with 
ambition but no manners, a young ward with dreams — the 
play shifts to the open road. There we encounter two travel- 
ing provincial actors, a tragedian played by Alan Howard 
and a comedian played by Richard Pasco. Together they 
become the catalyst for the evening's dramatic and comic 
events, as Mr. Howard assumes an air of patrician author- 
ity and the seedy Mr. Pasco reluctantly poses as his Sgana- 
relle. 

Deceiving his public and revealing his own humanity, 
Mr. Howard offers a marvelous bravura performance, re- 
turning to the dash and braggadocio, of "Wild Oats," in 
which he also played a touring actor with a flair for self- 
parody and quotation out of context. The play is eloquently 
adapted by Jeremy Brooks and Kitty Hunter Blair, who 
performed a similar service for Gorky’s ‘ , Suraraerfolk , .' at 
the R.S.C. “The Forest" would benefit from a more de- 
tailed production, but it is filled with prankish and poignant 
twists and concludes on a note of political relevance. The 
actor, regarded as less than a peasant, is the one who ulti- 
mately punctures the self-defeating hypocrisy of the aris- 
tocracy. 

There is heroic acting of a different sort at the National 
Theater, with Michael Gambon realizing the full dimension 
of Brecht's “Galileo,” as adapted by Howard Brenton. In a 
season that is marked by exceptional performances, Mr. 
Gambon is one who approaches greatness. Up to now, he ' 
has seemed to specialize in cool, contemporary figures — in 
plays by Simon Gray, Alan Ayckbourn and Harold Pinter. 
Having seen him infrequently in classics, and then in. sub- 
ordinate roles, I was unprepared for the richness and the in- 
tensity of his “Galileo.” Beginning as a young man with an 
insatiable thirst for scientific knowledge, he gradually be- 
comes entrapped by the stringency of his repressive soci- 
ety. In the course of the evening, the actor changes physi- 
cally and emotionally, until by the end he.is an aged, de- 
pleted wreck of a man, with frustration shrouding him and 
sinking his shoulders. As Mr. Gambon transforms himself 
into ali aspects of this genius, one imagines that he is close 
to Charles Laughton, who first created the role in America. 

Mr. Gambon is one of a number of younger actors who 
have grown immeasurably while playing in repertory at 
the National. Another is Michael Bryant, who does a neat 
double this season as the Grand Inquisitor in “Galileo" and. 
as the Devil in “Man and Superman." Starring as Jack 
Tanner in "Man and Superman," a complete version in- 
cluding “Don Juan in Hell," is Daniel Massey, who inocu- 
lates this garrulous play with- his own life force. He is a 
natural to play Shaw, and it has become something of a spe- 
cialty for him at the National. Matched with him as the 
man-taming woman in his life is Penelope Wilton, in real 
life, Mrs. Daniel Massey, and one of the most entertaining 
actresses on the London stage. She has a charm that has 
proven equally infectious in Ayckbourn, Pinter and Shaw. 
The Masseys are a superb acting couple, who often work 
apart. In her next National outing, Miss Wilton isscheduled 
to be paired with Mr. Gambon in “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing” 

Francesca Annls, remembered as television’s Lillie 
Langtry, is giving a radiant portrayal in the pivotal role in 
"A Month Ui the Country.” She does not offer a star turn, 
but remains the center of an ensemble, under the artful di- 
rection of Peter Gill. Among many other fine performaces, 
there is one of particular note by Nigel Terry as her per- 
plexed, perpetual suitor. When he confesses, “I’m no Don 
Juan," it draws laughter. Members of the audience are 


well aware that be is alternating at the National in the title 
role in Moliere’s “Don Juan." Translated by'John Fowles 
and also directed by Mr. Gill, “Don Juan" finds an estima- 
ble accord between the play's comedy and tragedy. The 
production is marred only by the British insistence on using 
a broad Cockney dialect to simulate all lower-class ac- 
cents. . 

This season the National has freely mixed classics with 
revivals of contemporary plays from the recent past — 
"The Caretaker," “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” and 
John Arden’s "Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance." In revival, 
“Serjeant Musgrave” proves to be a mysterious, somewhat 
intractable political parable. Of the score of plays that are 
in the active repertory on the National’s three stages, only 
one is new, "One Woman Plays," an anthology of one-act 
absurdist comedy sketches by Dario Fo and Franca Rame. 
One actress, Yvonne Bryceland, plays all the women. This 
is one of three Fo evenings current in London. ‘'Accidental 
Death of an Anarchist" continues as a West End hit and the 
British version of “We Won’t Pay! We Won't Pay!" has 
just opened. As adapted by Olwen Wymark. the one-woman 
plays are very Italian comedies, funny though dated car- 
toons about the subjugation of women by men. The quartet 
closes, inexcusably, with an inferior version of “Medea.” 
"One Woman Plays" is an arena for Miss Bryceland to re- 
veal her comic dexterity. She reaches her clownish heights 
as a wife who barricades herself against a jealous husband, 
a demanding young lover, a lecherous brother-in-law and a 
wailing baby. 

In other new plays around the city, there is a decided 
emphasis on social commentary, inspired by economic un- 
rest, political travail and, of course, therqysd wedding. One 


swipes everyone from Queen Elizabeth to Ronald Reagan, 
takes us to Parliament for a scene of apolitical anarchy and 
puts Prince Charles and Lady Diana (both played by men) 
on the backs of newts to splash the front row in a frolicking 
game of water polo.' 

There are more laughs an the West End in the farce, 
“Anyone for Denis?" This free-swinging romp is derived 
from John Wells’s “Private Eye” series of mock letters 
from the Prime Minister's husband, Denis Thatcher. Imag- 
ine a full-length Broadway comedy tot about Nancy Rea- 
gan, using real names, and you will see the unlikelihood of 
an American equivalent This is a very British evening, 
with many of the jokes sailing above, or rather, below 
American beads. It .is, however, intermittently funny, 
largely because of a gifted company of farceurs — John 
Cater and Peter Woodthotpe, Mr. Wells himself as the 
bumbling First Gentleman and, most of all, Angela 
Thorne’s masterful impression of the Prime Minister of 
England and parts of Northern Ireland. 

In London, as in Ne^v York, the one-man show has be- 
come a popular form, with actors not simply Impersonat- 
ing a famous figure but encompassing entire novels or his- 
torical periods. On a far smaller scale, this is perhaps a les- 
son learned from “Nicholas Nickleby." For example, on 
the Fringe, the London equivalent of^Off Off Broadway, 
Rob Ingles, a veteran of English repertory, is doing his solo 
version of J. R. R. Tolkien's “The Lord of the Rings." three 
volumes in two hours of playing time. Rushing from char- 
acter to character, chang i ng his voice from the heroic 
Frodo to the snivelling Gdlhim, be recreates-an epic adven- 
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You’re planning t& expand your 
busrness abroad. The bank you choose 
is your bridge to financial expertise 
and services worldwide. Thai’s tuhy 
more and more corpprations and 
institutions select Bank Hapoalim. 

In Israel and abroad The bank that 
leads in growth and profits in Israel 

Wrfh 'ouer $17 billion in assets and 
60 j^^of ^^riehce in ihefull range 
of banking; * Marketing and investment 
seftncfiSyBarik. Hapoalim is 
the bridge io pour future .growth. 
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X 33R D anniversary of the Israel 
' • orce will be remembered, if at 
■ , or the brevity of the prime 

■ ter s remarks. He marked Air 
, e Day (Thursday, Second 
. amme. 16.00) with a three- 

-half minute speech, con tain- 
quotation from the Bible and. 
: from Winston Churchill 
. /er before,'* 1 etc.). Surely this 
‘ -if was a record. 

1( ? are used to brief, cable-style 
■inces from Air Force com- 
bers and Aluf David Ivri, OC 
*orce, stuck to the tradition. 

we heard from the out- 
ing pilot cadet from among 
who later that day were 
led their wings and from the 
landing officer of the flying 
•I. 

: rookie pilot was surprisingly 
■late. (Most of the breed are 
The commanding officer 
: about the pilots now being 
Skill with the joystick, im- 
nt as it was, has become secon- 
to technological insight — be- 
lle to manipulate complicated 
Ironic equipment and 
I a tors. Navigation is no longer 
old-fashioned, calculation of- 
time and area, but one of ad- 
ents that- ultimately achieve 
'. oint accuracy on the pursued 
YL 

^.hat sense, the commanding of- 
said, the demands being made 
e cadets are greater than ever 
->e. It must be assumed that one 
'hey may find Lhemselves pitted 
-~sl opponents flying craft of the 
f quality, and then the quality of* 

MONTH I had the oppor- 
• to join a one-day excursion to 

- or the ultra-modern nurseries 
' ‘per Galilee. This outing, like 

- lany others sponsored by the 
-z Plant Society of the Council 

■ i Beautiful Israel for its 
iers of all ages, was instructive 

- ite resting. But this trip, we!I- 
* . ized by the society’s secretary, 

. Ben-ShauL was something 
special, an unforgettable 
se of technology applied to 
..-^propagation, Joseph Aloni of 
. olcani Institute, added his ex- 
e to the ' explanations from 

• nurserymen, answering 

• rous questions from the pare- 
nts. We saw two enterprises, 

** revolutionary” in its 

-ods. , 

s first stop was in Shavei Zion, 

: large halls built for rose 
ng have been converted into 
ant factories, preparing tens of 
ands of three kinds of house 
philodendron* dieffenbachia 
roton (codiacum j. This opera- 
s nothing like the picture the 
“nursery" conjures up in the 

;hiy specialized in a con- 
ned effort, Shavei Zion deals 
with the three plants men- 
i above. Several hundred so- 
I mother plants are kept in big 
: buckets of a soilless growing 
im, a mixture or peat, fine 
i gravel, perlite and ver- 
ite. These are watered and fed 
laiically by a trickle (drip- 
system, and this is easily 
vised by just orfe person. Air 
ation, humidity and tempera- 
Lre also automatically controlled 
lgh a thermostat system, 
nothec plants are grown to a 
t of approximately 40-50 cm., 
3wn nearly to ground level and 
left alone for further growth, 
cuttings or clones of these 
isors" are then planted in big 
ry beds by a staff of female . 
jrs from nearby Arab villages, 
wear rubber gloves and aprons 
Election against the poisonous 
t the foliage and stems of dief- 
chia. 

len the planting of a nursery 
is finished, a plastic cover is 
ed over the cuttings, forming a 
of transparent tunnel. Then a 
: steam enters .the bed from 
v. while artificial mist moistens 
ullage from above. Under this 
lal treatment for vegetative 
igalion. roots develop quickly: 
s are ready for export- in less 
a month’s time. 

’s loo early to speak about ren- 
ty " says Mr. KJctter, the man 
arge of Shavei Zion’s plant fac- 
which belongs to- the moshav. 
always take a risk when 
aring a new export item, 
use certain varieties of house 


TOSCA." Open by Ghceno PdccU, 
by tte ISM Edb Do-PMppe; ente- 
ir kinder TnU, «dtb Catarfm Mbkan l 
i), Timm Setpkv (Cmntal), Mo 
to (Scarpia). Mordednl Bea-Sbahir 
Wfl). Gton Shane (Saerbtaa aoi Of. 
Rcpbfwt RaanMil (SpeUtta). Preached 
• Israel National Opera (Blayeeci 
tab. Jeresahn, Jrijr 18). 

ER A prolonged spell, I was 
•us (o see whether there had 
any improvement in the INO’s 
tssional level or whether the 
?ary was still mired in all its 
er limitations. 

ler an encouraging presenta- 
of "Otcllo" some weeks ago, I 
again with “La Tosca” and I 
sss 1 was pleased to note some 
1 singers, attractive settings, and 
3i-too-bad orchestra, making 
visit worthwhile, 
te main roles were mostly very 
represented — ■ Caterina 
co//i produced a beautifufly 
and finely balanced soprano 
i only her stilted acting 
icting somewhat from the im- 
i of her appearances.- 


.LISTENING IN..7Ze’er Scfaul 


the individual' will determine the 
outcome. 

Cadets whose grade average is 
less than 75 per cent usually turn 
out to be inadequate pilots. Which 
is why only those with clearly 
superior grade averages are still on 
hand for the final phase of the 
course. ' 

THE NUMBER of graduates is. of 
course, a censored statistic. Masses 
go in at the mouth of the funnel and 
only a trickle of these make it to the 
other end, the passing out parade 
with wings and caps tossed into the 
air and all the rest. 

l.have met some of those who 
didn't make it. They all seem to 
have chips on their shoulders for the 
rest of their army service/ although 
“rejects” from the Air. Force cadet 
course have theirpick*of almost any 
first-class unit. 

What I missed in the celebration 
of the Air Force.was abit of history 
in honour of the day. I am in uo 
position to dispute what the com- 
manding officer of the training 
school said. Demands on cadets 
may be tougher than ever before. 
Perhaps some of the skills required 
in the. past were such that couldn’t 
be acquired, in. Air Force schools — 
flying second-hand Auster light 
craft on recohnaisance and even 
“bombing missions.” 

Not everyone who flew our first 
Spitfires had been trained to. fly 
them. This was even more so the 
case with the first Messenschraidt 
109s, flown in from Czechoslovakia 


CARDEN ER’S CORNER 
Walter Frank! 



Pot-grown tomato plants on a 
gra vel bed. 


plants may become old-fashioned 
and less in demand on the market. 
Today croton with yellow stripes is 
selling well. But we have to be on 
the alert for sudden capriciousness 
— a change in fashion — and so be 
able to switch over to red- or 
prange-striped croton to satisfy our 
customers.” 

This mass production, which 
seems, to be the wave of the future 
in. the nursery business, reminded 
me of the. “revolution” in egg 
production in which traditional 
poultry farming in this country gave 
way to the advanced cage system, 
the so-called Goodrich boxes, 
which were introduced in the Twen- 
ties by their American inventor, Y. 
Goodrich. We live in an age when 
brood hens are not needed as chicks 
emerge from their shells in an in- 
cubator; when cows are milked by 
electricity; and field crops are 
watered arid fertilized by a push 
button on the computer in a far-off 
office. The pastoral era of a- 


Pleasant 

surprise 


MUSIC 

Yofewun Boehm 

a 

Cavaradossi (Scrpico) not only sang 
well but moved creditably around 
the stage; his friend Angelotti (Ben- 
Shahar), on the other hand, ex- 
hibited rather wooden movements 
and a voice that was not too fresh. 

The chorus, the Opera’s old 
nemesis, was as stiff and as lifeless 
as ever, and - the squat matrons, 
impersonating the young choir boys 
in the church.scene,- were painful to 
watch; the discrepancy was too 
ridiculous to be overlooked. 

The atmosphere and tempo of the 
slow-moving opening nil changed 


— a feat that in itself was 

heartbreak ingly courageous. 

Who remembers Syd Cohen of 
our first “101" fighter squadron, or 
“Harry the. Cutter” of Sinai fame, 
who chewed up Egyptian telephone 
lines in Sinai with his Mustang’s 
propeller? Syd originally was from 
England, 1 think, and Harry was an 
Australian. 

Nor must one forget all the 
others, such as the Americans who 
flew vintage Flying Forts, detouring 
via Cairo and dropping, for want of 
anything better, their “honeywells” 
(chemical toilets) over the Egyptian 
capital. -There are too many untold 
stories. Does anyone remember the 
pilot who shot down the “Kelt” mis- 
sile that was homing in on Tel Aviv 
during the 1967 war? It was 
despatched from a Tupolev bomber 
out at sea. ft would have cost the 
lives of hundreds of unsuspecting 
Tel Aviv citizens. The boy who 
saved them is dead. 

It is the story of the past that I 
missed. It Is one that cannot be told 
often enough and should have been 
part of the Air Force’s 33rd anniver- 
sary. 

BROADCASTING HOUSE 
deserves a special word of praise for 
its noontime newsreel broadcasts 
from western Galilee and the 
northern panhandle. They were an 
invaluable contribution to the in- 
creasing demonstrations of 
solidarity, -sadly missing during the 
first few days of the . week-long bom- 
bardment. 

nurseryman taking customers 
through a multitude of scents and 
colours to choose a favourite plant 
will soon become a nostalgic thing 
of the past. - 

More scientific achievements in 
plant propagation and ultra-modern 
gardening amazed my excursion 
group at our second stop, the 
Mer'islem Cleaning 'and Cloning 
Service of Kibbutz Rosh Hanikra 
along the Lebanese border. My next 
column will describe this well- 
equipped laboratory, capable of 
producing, in a few week's time, 
10,000 to 15,000 plants from a piece 
of leaf tissue no bigger than the 
fourth part of a postage stamp. 

WHEN SUMMER hits its peak, 
dark In-own, sunken areas often ap- 
y&artitr tomatoes nt the blossonr 
end of the fruit. This blossom end 
rot occurs, when the soil has been al- 
lowed to become too dry or when 
the gound does not contain suf- 
ficient lime (calcium). To avoid this 
disease, water more frequently and 
do a pH test on the soil in your 
tomato bed. Tomatoes require a 
slightly basic growing medium, with 
a pH between 6.15-7.5. If your soil is 
too acidic, add some lime. A recom- 
mended way of doing this is to mix 
about a dozen eggshells with half a 
litre of water in a kitchen blender 
for about one minute. This eggshell 
whip wall help to control blossom 
end rot arid also produces better, 
healthier plants in general. 

Tomatoes In pots. Prepare a 4-5 
cm. thick layer of gravel or tuff 
hagolan as a base for pot-born 
tomatoes. No ground soil is needed, 
no digging or raking — just prepare 
the gravel. Remove the bottom of a 
few" flower pots, 20 cm. in diameter,, 
and stand them on the layer of 
gravel. FSI the pots with a soil mix 
of red soil, compost and sand (or 
vermicuiite) in equal parts. Plant a 
tomato seedling in the centre of 
each pot. 

There is always a tendency for 
roots to travel down through the 
drainage hole and to establish 
themselves in the ground un- 
derneath. This is an unconventional 
way of easing their natural habit, us- 
ing bottomless pots or tins to give 
the roots free run. In a couple of 
weeks, the roots will have 
penetrated into the gravel layer. It is 
interesting to know that tomatoes 
grown in this fashion wall develop a 
two-zone root system, with different 
kinds of roots. Those in the soil mix- 
ture will be a mass of brown, hair- 
like roots, which will take up the 
nutrients needed by the plant. 
Those in the gravel layer wall be 
white and concern themselves with 
water supply. Feeding is done via 
the pots or tins, but watering should 
be done in the whole area, including 
the gravel bed. 


completely With the entry of Scar- 
pia. who dominated the scene from 
then on. Dressed in rich and 
colourful garments, every inch the 
powerful and evil police chief in 
love with La Tosca, Rio Novello is a 
splendid singer and a forceful actor, 
exercising an invigorating and con- 
vincing influence on his fellow per- 
formers and on the audience. 

In supporting parts, the police 
agent role was taken over at the last 
moment by Rosenblat, who tried 
valiantly but did not have the voice 
for the part; Sharon satisfied in his 
double impersonations, and Dalia 
Zuller sang the shepherd 
(backstage) in the final act with an 
adequate mezzo-soprano. 

The orchestra was much better 
than , its reputation, but Alexander 
Tarski was satisfied" keeping 
everybody together instead of 
leading in tempo and interpretation, 
thus resulting in slowing down the 
proceedings instead of speeding up. 
the singing and movement of the 
stage p! ay. 


ARE THE MEDIA partly responsi- 
ble for the growth of international 
terrorism? This intriguing question 
was posed by Lord Chalfont, a 
former British Foreign Office 
minister, when he addressed the 
European Atlantic Group in 
London recently. 

Chalfont, who participated in the 
International Conference on Ter- 
rorism held in Jerusalem last year, 
had no doubt that the press was- 
guilty of glamourizing terrorism and 
giving coverage beyond Us impor- 
tance to often insignificant groups. 
He was particularly critical of the 
BBC. 

“Terrorism would be impotent 
without publicity,” he declared. “It 
depends for its effect upon dramatic 
impact in order to compel and hold 
public attention.” 

He regretted that the media, 
“have probably done more than the 
terrorist organizations themselves 
to make organized political violence 
glamorous and successful." 

The problem, he conceded, was 
that violence “makes good copy." 
But he nevertheless felt that the 
freedom of the press was being con- 
sistently abused — “or at least 
manipulated, cynically and ir- 
responsibly." 

And he alleged that a number of 
journalists “actively sympathize 
with the criminal activities of ter- 
rorist movements, especially those 
dedicated to the destruction of 
capitalist societies." But there were 
others who assisted less consciously 
in the promotion of terrorism by ac- 
cepting terrorist organizations at 
their own value. 

There was also a tendency to 


AIDING THE 
TERRORISTS 

By HYAM CORNEY/Post London Correspondent 


“search for some kind of bogus in- 
tellectual objectivity and to regard 
the terrorist on the one hand and 
the policeman or soldier on the 
other as two sides of a morally sym- 
metrical confrontation.” 

The result was that many 
reasonable people, particularly 
among the young, failed to under- 
stand the uue nature of the terrorist 
threat. 

Lord Chalfont urged the media of 
the free world to re-examine their 
attitudes to subversion and inter- 
national terrorism: “They should 
realize that their freedom is con- 
ditional upon a larger freedom of 
the society in which they exist. 
When the larger freedom is 
destroyed, their own freedom will 
disappear with it. 

“This is not to suggest that news 
of terrorist activities should not be 
reported, but that it should be 
reported coldly and factually, 
deprived of its excitement and 
glamour." 

REFERRING TO the way that the 
British media deal with terrorism in 
Northern Ireland. Lord Chalfont 
said: “Gunmen and bombers should 


not be interviewed respectfully as 
though they were delivering an ad- 
dress on the state of the nation." 

And unless editors were prepared 
to show a greater sense of respon- 
sibility. the pressure for "some kind 
of legislative regulation over the 
reporting of terrorism and the inter- 
viewing of terrorists is bound to in- 
crease " 

As for the BBC. which Lord 
Chalfont said had a “special and un- 
ique" position, he felt that its 
programmes showed “a general bias 
against the status quo and the es- 
tablished order." 

Referring to the interviewing of 
IRA hunger-strikers, he noted: “All 
this is precisely what the terrorist 
and the hooligan want, and the BBC 
seems arrogantly and irresponsibly 
determined to provide it." 

He also called for a resistance to 
“the corruption of language: 
Freedom fighters don’t blow up 
school buses, murderers do. 
Freedom fighters don’t murder in- 
nocent businessmen going about 
their lawful trade; murderers do 
that. Liberation movements don’t 
set fire to farmhouses; terrorists do. 
And terrorists don’t interrogate 
prisoners, they torture them.” 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 



GOING PLACES? 

Slow boat to China, penthouse- 
cabin QE2 round-the-world 
cruise, flying to Chicago to see 
Mom and Dad. charter to the 
moon, going on safari in darkest 
Africa.- You-can-do it all better;-.; 
thanks to the personalised ser--‘ 
vice of Rejwan's, .winner of 
Jerusalem’s No. 1 Travel Agent 
Award. Airline tickets, boat 
trips, bus and rail tours — it all 
goes smoother with Rejwan's 
friendly efficiency. And if you 
have to leave tomorrow, they 
have a 24-hour emergency ser- 
vice. Going places? Then go first 
to REJWAN'S TRAVEL SER- 
VICE. 1 SHLOMZION 
HAMALKA. Generali Building. 
Tel. 02-224416/7/8. 8.30 — 6 
p.m.: Wed.. Frid. 8.30 a.m. — 1 
p.m. Emergencies: 02-810406. 
638091. 


I'M SURE ‘ 

THE PRICE 
IS WRONG 

No. for only $160 — 4 days to 
Egypt includes ad transporta- 
tion. 3 nights tourist hotel with 
breakfast and 1 * dinner. 2 days 
touring (entrances paid), guide 
etc. That's one special offer 
from NEOT HAKIKAR TRAVEL 
Here's more. 4 days in the Sinai 
desert, adventure Arabia (camel 
tour & hiking — Bedouin style), 
adventure in Judea. Negev ex- 
pedition by command car. For 
details of these and many more 
contact NEOT HAKIKAR. 
Israel’s pioneering travel com- 
pany, 28 KING DAVID ST.. Tel. 
02-221624, 248588. Telex 
DESAF 26261. 
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I / - ALWAYS 

\ y I SOMETHING 

v f SPECIAL 

This small fashion conscious 
shop is filled with bags and 
purses of every size and shape. 
They also have a full range of 
accessories wallets, belts, 
hats, scarves and sun-glasses. 
Catering to the discerning shop- 
per, a. purchase from Coquette 
can make your day. COQUETTE. 

II BEN YEHUDA. 


TAKE A WEIGHT 
OFF YOUR MIND 

New immigrants with rights and 
even "vatikim" looking for a 
reliable personal import agency 
know they've arrived when they 
Contact KEF: With ‘plenty -of ex- 
perience KEF can purchase, 
ship, insure, dear customs, 
deliver and service all major 
brands of tax free appliances. 
KEF offer better discounts than 
New York, know all the "special 
deals" offered by the Sochnut 
and the new laws for im- 
migrants. KEF. 11 Lincoln .St. 
Tel: 243642. 9 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 
or by appointment. 


BIGGER 

bonanza 

Elizabeth Taylor. Anwar Sadat. 
Jane Fonda. Henry Kissinger 
and Paul Simon all have a 
LORD KITSCH T-SHIRT. Have 
you? Lord Kitsch have the 
largest selection of printed T- 
shirts in the Mid East. Hundreds 
of designs plus hats, buttons, 
aprons, etc. Group orders at 
super-discount prices. Where? 
AT LORD KITSCH. 42 ZION 
SQUARE. Tel: 222595 and 14 
BEN HILLEL. off BEN YEHUDA. 
Tel." 02-537905 and Eilat 
Tourist Centre. 


YOU'RE IN TUNE 
WITH GOREN 

With first class craftsmen and 
their own workshop GOREN 
can repair and service any 
musical instrument. And they 
guarantee every job they. do. 
That’s besides being the 
capital’s centre for new and 
second-hand pianos like 
Yamaha, ibach, Dietmann and 
others. Their stock of electric 
organs (Farfisa, Siel. Jam), 
guitars, violins, drums, trumpets 
etc. is second to none. They 
stock sheet music and 
everything musical. Thinking of 
starting your children on a 
musical education? Then visit S. 
GOREN. 12 REHOV SHAMAI, 
Tel: 226544, 248508. Hours 9- 
1, 4-7. 


OLDEST HEALTH FOOD 
SHOP IN TOWN 

Thousands of satisfied 
customers swear by 
HA'ADAMA. Jerusalem's oldest 
Health Food Shop. Fresh and 
Toasted Wheat Germ and Bran. 
Mung and Alfalfa for sprouting. 
Brewers Yeast'. Herbal Teas, 
Country Honey. Cold Pressed 
Olive Oil. Nuts and Dried Fruits. 
Natural Cosmetics, Tofu (Soya 
Bean Curd) etc., etc. 
HA’ADAMA. 4 BEZALEL ST. by 
the Art Academy. Tel. 246609. 
Open 7 a.m. -7 p.m. 

TAKE CARE OF 
TOMORROW. TODAY. 




Look no further. Here it is. The 
one-stop personal service for all 
your insurance needs. Dave 
Rosensweig and David Selig 
offer FREE insurance 
consultation with no obligation 
in all fields — life, personal 
accident, automobile, mortgage 
protection, comprehensive 
home owner/householder, 
business etc. Looking fpr agents 
who really care? Look no. 
further, phone HABIRAH 
INSURANCE SERVICES, 
Tel- 02-637928. 669283^ 
66 HAPALMACH. P.OTB. 
18017. JERUSALEM 91180. 


IN THE GREAT 
OUTDOORS... 


Picnics, barbecues, beach and 
garden parties, outdoor enter- 
tainment. They take on a new 
dimension with Jerusalem 
Naknik. the capital’s direct-to- 
consumer meat emporium. 
Steaks and pure beef ham- 
burgers. country style sausages. 
BILTONG AND B0EREW0RS 
by Wachenheimar of Jo'burg. 
cold cuts, chicken pulkes. 
turkey, beef pastrami. Kosher. 
Home delivery. JERUSALEM 
NAKNIK. 6 NAJARAH ST. 
GIVAT SHAUL. Tel. 02- 
535157/8. 7 a.m.-6 p.m. Also 
at Kol Bo Shalom in Tel Aviv. 


LORD CHALFONT began his ad- 
dress, which was entitled "Ter- 
rorism and International Security,” 
by warning that “liberal democracy 
of the kind to which we are ac- 
customed is under greater threat to- 
day than it has been at any time this 
century — a threat greater even 
than that of the 1930s.” 

The dangers came from a number 
of sources, he said, the first of which 
was the growth of Soviet military 
power “The evidence for this is 
now incontrovertible. Yet there are 
still signs that we have not fully 
comprehended its significance.” 

The second threat was “internal 
disruption, which was ruthlessly ex- 
ploited by political extremists both 
of the left and the right." 

But the most serious threat was 
that of international terrorism — “a 
phenomenon which might pose a 
greater threat to democratic 
societies than either external 
military aggression or internal sub- 
version. The great danger, of 
course, is that all three, are capable 
of being used as insiruments of 
destruction by political enemies." 

The real sponsors of international 
terrorism. Lord Chalfont said, were 
the Soviet Union and the East Euro- 
pean countries of the Soviet bloc. 

"There is in the Soviet Union a 
fully developed terrorist infrastruc- 
ture integrated into their foreign 
policy machine," he declared. “And 
there are training camps for ter- 
rist organizations from all over 
the world in at least three Russian 
cities: Baku. Tashkent, and Odes- 
sa." 

Who are [he "favourites” of the 
Soviet Union? The PLO. 


CAVEAT 

EMPTOR 

As we told you yesterday, the 
response to this column is so 
large that we are compelled to 
run it on two days, Sunday 
and Monday. Make sure that 
you read it on both days if you 
want to know what’s 
happening in the capital’s 
market place. 


A THING OF BEAUTY 
IS A JOY FOREVER. 

The minute you enter an H. 
Stern store you just know you're 
in the calm reliable hands of one 
of the world’s great jewelers. No 
hustling, no cajoling, just a plea- 
sant presentation of a superb 
collection of rings, necklaces 
pendants, brooches and charms, 
in every stone and setting im- 
aginable. And for visitors to 
Israel — all tax and duty free. 


H.Stem 


with 1 50 stores around 
the world offers you something 
with which no other jeweler in 
Israel can compete. A world- 
wide one year guarantee on 
every purchase. Helps you shop 
with peace of mind. By the way. 
if you're thinking of DIAMONDS 
FOR INVESTMENT, try H. Stern 
where every item is supplied 
with a "Buy Back Guarantee." 
Welcome to H. Stern, in 
Jerusalem in the lobby of the 
Hilton. Plaza. Sheraton and 
Inter-Continental. In Tel Aviv in 
the Hilton. Sheraton, Diplomat 
and Hyatt. And at Ben Gurion 
Airport Duty Free Lounge. Open 
until 1 1 p.m. Mention this ad- 
vert and get a FREE souvenir 
charm. 


80 YEARS YoUNG jj 

The answer to paint and j; 
chemical questions is f 
SHKOLNIK JERUSALEM, the | 
"young” firm with over 80 f 
years’ experience. Besides being [ 
the leader of do-it-yourself in | 
the painting and decorating fi 
field. SHKOLNIK is THE l 
SUPPLIER of ail industrial [ 
needs for paints, thinners. f 
Loctite sealants and adhesives, jj 
acids and chemicals (from l 
FRUTAROM laboratories). And F 
advice is FREE. SHKOLNIK p 
(JERUSALEM). 3 REHOV 
LUNZ, off Jaffa Rd. (by Kikar f 
Zion). Tel. 222532. 7.30 a.m.-2 l 
p.m. 1 


THE INSIDETRACK 

is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, a large enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive 
product, exposure in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-528181. 


Why Pay Fines? 





Fine Driving 
Money and Lives. 
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No assessment of economic damage yet 

North offers discounts 


to lure tourists back 


.By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Large discounts for tourists and 
Israelis visiting the north have been 
instituted by hoteliers there as an in- 
centive to get tourism moving fol- 
lowing the shelling. , 


The discounts, which will amount 
to 25 per cent in hotels, will be 
granted to individuals and groups 
staying in Nahariya. Western 
Galilee and the northern panhan- 
dle. Other discounts will be offered 
for tours and even for souvenirs in 
shops. To lake advantage of the 
reductions, holiday-makers will 
have to stay for at least two days. 

The reductions are being 
organized by the tourism ad- 
ministration in cooperation with the 
hotel association. Egged. Arkia, El 
A I and others. In addition to the 
discounts, they are also organizing 
special entertainment programmes. 

Tourism officials stressed yester- 
day that as far as holiday-making is 


concerned, everything had returned 
to normal by the weekend. Tours 
were again including spots that only 
a few days before had been under 
fire. 

But the officials still could not es- 
timate the damage in loss of 
tourism, both during {he shooting 
itself and afterwards as a result of 
cancelled reservations. But in a year 
that has seen a number of incidents 
which might have hurt tourism, 
from the missile crisis, to the ten- 
sion between Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin and German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, the 
figures for the first six months in- 
dicate the arrival of 536,000 visitors, 
the same as Iasi year. 

During this period, there was a 5 
per cent increase in tourism from 
Europe, in spite of an exchange rate 
which tended to make the country 
more expensive for the Europeans. 
As for July, the officials said, there 
wiU obviously be a slump, but it is 
still impossible to gauge its size. 


UMB Bank grows by 62 per cent 

-la mm tain Hai m i-t n r \ < , i. .. v . 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The assets of the 
UMB Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, a subsidiary of the 
Mizrahi Bank, grew by 62 per cent 
in the 12 months ending June 30, to 
stand at S230m., the firm states. 

Deposits grew by 82 per cent in 
these 12 months and have passed 
the S200m. mark. Loans have grown 
by 70 per cent to stand at S90m. 


Moshe Krause, head of UMB, 
notes that the bank's growth during 
the past year have placed it in the 
ranks of middle-sized financial in- 
stitutions in New York. 

During the past sir. months 
ending June 30, the net profits of 
the bank stood at 5820,000, and in- 
creased the undistributed profits of 
the bank to 52.2m* and the bank's 
self capital to Si 0.3m. 


Recommendation of inter-ministerial c’ttee on exports 

Long-term financing fund needed 


Post Economic Editor 
• Despite an implied subsidy of up 
to 40 per cent per dollar of added 
value, an inter-ministerial commit- 
tee appointed last November 
recommends the establishment of a 
long-term financing fund for the ex- 
port of capital goods, durables and 
engineering projects. 

The fund is to provide exporters 
with cheap credit for medium and 
long terms, up to seven years, so as 
to enable, them to compete on world 
markets with their terms of pay- 
ment. In the export of capital goods, 
construction and engineering pro- 
jects, suppliers usually grant long 
terms on payments. Most countries 
provide their exporters with cheap 
credits for that purpose. 

In Israel, there is no institutional 
arrangement to cater to the financ- 
ing needs of exporters who have to 
grant long-term credits. The export 
financing funds of the Bank or 
Israel are designed for the short- 
term financing of consumer goods. 
Longer-term financing of exports of 
capital goods has until early 1980 


been provided by the Bank of Israel 
on a case-by-case basis. 

In view of the financing needs 
arising from the rapid growth of 
capital goods exports, the Bank of 
Israel early in 1980 established a 
special fund for that purpose. The 
S55m. it holds now is far from ade- 
quate. 


The committee, which was com- 
posed of Bank of Israel deputy- 
governor Dr. Eliezer Shefer, 
accountant-general Eh an Raff and 
the director-general of the ministry 
of industry, trade and tourism, 
Yoram Ziv, estimated that the net 
balance of the export finance fund 
mil rise from 5180m. in 1981 to 
SI, 290m. in 1985. 


The majority of the committee 
therefore thinks that the rapid in- 
crease in the export financing needs 
foreseen Tor Israel's most dynamic 
export sector calls for the setting up 
of a specialized fund, Yoram Ziv 
dissented, and recommended that 
the financing be handled by the 
government's export insurance 


Visitors to study port management 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — An international 
course in financial and commercial 
management of ports for developing 
countries started last week at Kfar 
Hamaccabiah. 


The month-long course, under 
the auspices of the department of 
international cooperation of the 
Foreign Ministry, will train 2! 


finance officials of ports, ports 
authorities and ministries of tran- 
sport from 13 countries in South 
America, Africa and Oceania. 

It was initiated, by the Israel 
Centre for Trade with Developing 
Countries at the Tel Aviv -Jaffa 
Chamber of Commerce, headed by 
Adin TaJbar. This is the third course 
of its kind that the centre has 
organized here. 
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WHAT’S ON 


Notices in this feature are charged at IS 35.80 
IS 676.50 including VaT per month. Copy 
aU recognized advertising agents. : . \ 


per line including VAT: insertion every day costs 
accepted A WTkes or Jhc Jerusalem Pcjtand 


■Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Ex W Mtioas: Permanent Col- 
lections or Judaic*. Art and Archeology; 
Twentieth Century' American Art (Museum 
collections, until 26.7]: Eroticism in Art; S3 
Drawings from life by Jean Ingres; Dada and 
■Surrealism and Followers; Asian An 
(Museum collection). Creek Document from 
Cave of Letters (Shrine of the Book). 
Holograms. Exhibition of Embroidery from 
Israel and abroad, children's exhibition. 
YUting Hours; Main Museum 10-5 (Tomor- 
row; 4-10. Shrine of the Book 10-10). At 11; 
Public guided tour in English. 3.30: 'Special 
guided tour in English. Shrine of the Book. 1 ! 
and 3 JO: "Bambi" (Disney), children's film. 


GaMed Tour In English at brad Museum: Sun. 
Mon„ Wed., Thur. 1 1 a.m. Tues. 4.30 p.m. 
SWk of the Book: Sun., Mon. Wed. Thur. 
10 a.m.-S p.m. Tues. 10 a.m.-!0 p.m. Fri., Sal. 
)0 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller Museum Sun. -Thur. IOa.m.-5 p.m. 
Fri.. Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of all installa- 
tions. * Hourly tours of Chagall Windows at 
Kiryal Hadassah. Nominal charge. * -Hourly 
tours at Hadassah Ml Scopus. * Information, 
reservations: 02-416333. 02-126271. 

H eb r ew University: 

1. Touts in English at 9 and II a.m. from Ad- 
min 1st ration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. Further 
details: Tel. 02-882819- 

Eownafa — World ReJ, Zionist Women. 26 Ben 


Munfion. visit our projects: Call 02-662468, 
"630620; 03-788942. 71*440. 

American Mizrndil Women. Free Morning 
Tours — 20 Balfour Street, Jerusalem, Tel 
663503. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant ■ Tree with Your Own Hands! For details 
and/or tour reservations, call Jewish Naikmai 
Fund. 02-635261. ext. 13. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Ari* Museum. ExUbMon: Kadishman 
Primings 1979-1981. Israeli An: A Decade of 
Acquisitions. Collections. Archipenko: Early 
Works 1910-1921. European and American 
Art Collections. 

Vbtfng bonis: Svn.-Thur. 10 a-m.-IO p.m. Fn. 
closed, Sat- 10 a.m.-2 P-m-i 7 - ! * P- 111 - 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
American Mlzrachl Women. Free Morning 
Tours - Tel Aviv. TcJ. 220187. 243106. 
W1ZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa, 89537. 


Haifa 

What's On in Haifa, dot 04-640840. 


Rehovot 

The Wrizmann Institute. Open to public from 
8.C0 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors invited to see 
audio-visual programme on Institute's 
research activities, shown regularly at 11.00 
a.m. and 3. IS p.m. Friday Il.OO a.m. only. 
Ttwrs of the Wetanann House every half hour 
from 10.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Sunday to Thurs- 
day. Nominal fee for admission to Weizmann 
House. 

For Tours of the House please book:TeL 954- 
83230, 054-83328. 


GENERAL ASS1S1HNS1 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 



Jerusalem: Central Bus Station. 234 Yafo. 
520190. Balsam, Saiah Eddin, 2723 IS. 
Shu'afal. Shu'afat Road, 810108. Kalbian, 
Herod’s Gale, 282058. 

Td A*I*: Yani, 67 Yehuda Haiivi, 612474. 
Kupat Holim Leurnit, 4 Hcftman, 26S27I. 
Netanya: Karniel, Comm. Centre. K. 
Nordau, 51774. 

Haifa; Yavneh. 7 Even Sina, 666153. 


Magen David Adorn first aid centres are open 
from 8 p.m. lo 7 a.m. Emergency home coils 
by doctors at fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv. Haifa — 
101. Dan Region (Rental Gan, Bnei Brak, 
Grvatayim. Kiryat Onol — 78111 1. 



t: Bikur HoBm (pediatrics, E.N.T.L- 
Hadassah E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology), Misgav Ladacb (obstetrics), 
Td Ari*: Rokah (pediatrics), Ichilov (internal, 
surgery). Netanya: Loniado (obstetrics, inter- 
nal. pediatrics, gynecology). 

Haifa: Carmel. 

Mbftv Ladacft: Open Site 4-6 p.m, every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, gynecological, 
sterility and family planning problems, Tel. 02- 
633356. 


Ashdod 22222 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam 885555 
.Beersheba 78333 
EBat 2333 
Hadera 22333 
Hoion 803133 
Nahariya 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Netanya 23333 
Petah Tikva 91 2333 
Rehovot 054-5 1 333 
RWion LeZion 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 2011 1 


Eran — Mental Health Fin* Aid, TeL: 
Jerusalem 669911, Td-Ariv 253311. Haffn 538- 
888, Beersheba 32111, Netuya 35316 . 


(M tom). I« hdp caS (ft- 
441341, Td Ari*. 04-88791 Hdfn. 


POLICE 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(nniltMiiie) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 Hoes) 


Di3l 100 in most parts of the -country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444, Kkyai Sbmona 40m. 



Seurat 1M2; Saw fae tomorrow 04.51 



TWEHN-QNE CROSSWORD 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle, 

emPTW PUZZLE 


.across 

4 is there no real holiday for 
him? C6 j 

7 Everything's fine lor the 
completely .posh type <4. 4) 

8 Has such a street its modern 
section? i3-3) 

10 Stays at the organ console? 
t5) 

13 It’s high in a low way t4> 

14 It’s bound, we hear, to rise 
and fall (4) 

15 Member of a climbing party 
14J 

16 Give a sound beating, if only 


just? (3) 

17 I 


trot round the old building 

(4) 

19 Region of the sea. really? t4) 
21 Drink producer still in dire 
disorganisation (9.) 

23 The race for Home squash? (4) 

24 I'm returning £50 with this 
machine (4; 

26 The sort of song to burst 
into? (3) 

27 An illegal trip, perhaps (4) 

29 Sleeping with Abraham a lot? 

<4 1 

32 Where a mug’s upset? (4) 

33 Lofty-sounding female animal 

(5) 

34 Charlie's messengers ? (6) 

35 Quotations from former trea- 
tises (6) 

36 Highwaymen on foot l <© 


DOWN •* •' ; ... 

1 Vital statistical centre i5>- 

2 Are such hounds red? (5» 

3 Possibly slow fliers (4) 

4 Claire’s flower? (5> 

5 Scene said to be-looked at (4) 

6 Land of a sailor in a sang (6) 
9 Sporting result of overstep- 
ping tbe mark (2,4) 

11 Can. it up North! (3) . 

12 Risk of proper IBjqbsb? (5) 

13 It’s the least one can do, 
little mother (7) 

15 Set fire to a Frenchman's 
bed (3) 

16 Personally, no boy friend! (3) 
18 Handy American fuel distri- 
bution (6) 

20 Four-legged race! (5) 

21 Go down for a swim (3) 

The girl I got In the fifties 
(3> 

23 Sounds a female complaint 
(8) 

25 A frightening figure? (3) 

28 Nothing but stormy seas in 
tbe desert'! <5) 

30 At the seaside, everyone gets 
a letter (5) 

31 During the day, is a prover- 
bially fresh flower (5) 

32 Infection that upsets Beg a 
tot (43 


r.'t- 

< w 


33 Animals heard xgaking a noise 



EASY PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

4 Throat (6) 

7 Expression of 
gratitude (8) 

8 Oration (6) 

10 Stalks (5> 

13 Commotion (4) 

14 Valiant man (4) 

15 Fired (4) 

16 Circle section <3) 

17 Dead (4) 

19 Unseat (4) 

21 Maze (9) 

23 Clothing (4) 

24 Send (4) 

26 Limb (3) 

27 Dash (4) 

29 Direction. (4) 

32 Egyptian goddess 
<4J 


33 Plain writing (5) 

34 From side to side 
<63 

35 Menace (8) 

36 Notions of 

perfection (6) 

DOWN 

1 Hide away, slang 
(5) 

2 The New 

Standard? (5) 

3 Winter sport 
Items (4) 

4 Vigour (5) 

5 Unpleasant 

expression (4) 

6 Accompany (6) 

9 Mountaineer’s 

spikes (?) 


11 Beverage (3) 

12 Tooth <5) 

13 Himalayan 
natives f7J 

15 Pigpen (3) 

16 Burnt tobacco 
(3) 

nun (6j 


Yesterday's Easy Solution 


(3) 

22 Charged particle 

23 Adorned (6i 
25 Letter <3> 

S3 Tables (5) 

30 Main artery <5) 

31 Wee (5) 

32 Jot (4) 

S3 Hunted creature 
(4) 

Yesterday's Cryptic Sofatdoa 
ACROSS. — 1, Naked, 6, B- 


ACROSS.— l. Creep. 6, Lands. 
9, Lunatic. 10, Clean. Jl. Tense. 
12, Files. 13. Angelic. 15, Fed. 
17. Stud. 18. Parade. 19. Repel. 
20, Issues. 22, Game. 24. Cut 
25. Trailer 26. Pupil. 27, Stool 
28. Atlas. 29. Sausage. 30, Anger. 
31, Edges- ^ 


S. Lampoon. 16, Of-tcn. 
11. Witch (Hazel). It, StKrL. 


, I 3 - Regent*. 15, Leg (trap). 17, 
Fed. 4 Odin. 16, Armada. 19, S-aow-S. 


DOWN.— 2. Relent. 3. Elated. 
4, Pun 5. Biisic. 6. Literal 7 
Atxa. 8, Dashed. 12, Fired. 13 ,' 
Aspic. 14. Guest, is. Fatal 16, 


20. Greere (grease). 22, Acts. 24, 
Hen. 25. Bribery. 26 , Snore. 27, 
tfe-rod. 28. Beans. 29, Mansion. 
30. Level 3L Atone. 

DOWN. — 2 , Al-Fredlthe 
Great), s, El-even. 4, D-an. 5, 
Spots. 6, Bewtere. 7. A-ntt. 8, 
Docked.- U, Stone. 13, Bough, 
(boose l . 14, Gi-ve-tt. 15, Lance. 
16. Ga-ss-y. 18 , A-ware. 19, Sean- 


sSJazi 1 \ P ^J-JL 9, fiWj ar - 2 L ? ^^"^ewe- 22, Abatmi. U 

a xsr- 1 SKT* & * *”= 


Solutions to today’s puzzle tomorrow 



company. 

The money for this fund is to be 
raised on commercial money 
markets abroad and on the* local 
capital market. The difference 
between the 8.5 per cent interest 
paid by exporters for these credits, 
and -the commercial interest rate, 
which the committee put at 16-18 
per cent (it is higher now), is to be 
paid out of budgetary allocations. 

Tbe subsidy involved, including 
the cheap credit provided for the 
production stage of these exports, 
may reach as much as 40 per cent 
per dollar of added value. This is 
provided that the added value is 60 
per cent or more. The lower the ad- 
ded value, the higher the subsidy. 

If interest rates remain asjiigh as 
they are now, the total subsidy for 
these exports may by 1985 reach 
5130m. a year. The committee's 
report also shows that the bulk of 
these exports, and their financing, is 
concentrated in ten big firms. The 
list is topped by Israel Aircraft In- 
dustries, Tadiran, Elscint, Elta, 
Scitex and Elbit. 

The financing needs forecast by 
the committee relate only to the 
civilian exports of these firms. Ex- 
ports of defence goods proper are 
excluded. 


Bank of Israel intends 
to reduce available credit 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

The Bank of Israel is concerned 
about the high rate of interest it is 
constrained to charger but will not 
reduce it in the near future, as long 
as there is a high rate of subsidized 
directed credit. This assurance was 
given yesterday to The Jerusalem 
Post by Amos Rubin, assistant to 
the governor of the bank. 

In fact, the bank intends to do the 
opposite next week, when it plans to 
recommend .a reduction in credit 
available to the market. This follows 
a considerable growth of credit in 
real terms over tbe past , several 
months, due to the strengthening of 
.the dollar. 

Banks give credit in two ways; 
either in shekels or in foreign cur- 
rency, most often in dollars. The 
banks are subject to credit ceilings 
— which most, of them observe — 
but since the ' foreign currency 
credit is double that in Israeli cur- 
rency (due to the strengthening of 
the dollar), real credit has grown 
considerably in terms of Israeli cur- 
rency. « ' ' 

The Bank of Israel now intends to 
return to its original plan of last year 
to reduce free credit by a rate of 1 
per cent a month' in real terms, The 


bank sees this as one means 
fighting inflation. 

Rubin said that due to the rise 
directed credit subsidized by. 
government, there is a- need 
restraining measures in the sys 
of free credit. This is because i 
credit causes -damage to 
business sector by removing ine 
lives for growth. 

In the intermediate range, Rv 
feels that directed credit 
manufacturers and exporters she 
be reduced. This would cut govt 
merit expenditures and stimn- 
business activity, and thus ruse 
nation's productivity. 


Turkey burns its moc 


Financially strapped Turkey, ' 
pec ted to have a balance of : .. 
meats deficit of SI billion by ye 
end, disclosed that it burned tor 
paper money last year. 

Central .Bank governor 
Siklar has begged his fcL 
countrymen to stop mistreai 
their money and to start m 
money dips and wallets. He abl 
red the practice of Turks who k ? "mJ 
their money wadded up in 
pockets, socks, hatbands, shoes.<^'T 
even brassieres. (AP) . *-* 


OWN A LIFETIME 
VACATION VILLA AT THE 
EILAT CLUB HOTEL 
FROM ONLY S 2700. 


Why buy the whole cake when all you 
want is a slice? That's what Time Sharing 
is all about, ft's the chance to purchase 
just the amount of time you want a holi- 
day home for — sharing the price with 
other owners — thereby paying a fraction 
of the' cost. And in Israel, Time Share 
prices are still lower than comparable 
resorts abroad — a week per year for the 
rest of your life starts at .$2700, You 
can even exchange your holiday in 250 
resorts worldwide. There's no better place 
to Time Share than Eilat, Israel's desert 
Riviera, with its year-round sun and 
exotic excitement. The Eilat Club Hotel 
Holiday Village has jt all — beautifully 
|- .furnished villas? :&ie- Restaurants, night- 
clubs, sophisticated; travellers . . . every- 
thing you could possibly want in a 
vacation at a price you can't afford not 
.to afford. 


n 


nbi h 
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Call Now! 


aBat 

dub 

hotel 


TEL AVIV, 18, RIVAL ST. 67778 
Tel: (03) 331251, (03) 3300M 


NAME. 


JERUSALEM, 33 KING GEORGE STREET 

Tel: (02) 234934 


ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


EILAT NEW TOURISM CENTER 

Td: (059) 72905, (059) 74919 


COUNTRY. 
ZIP. 


-TEL 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 Programme Tor Kindergarteners 
9J0 Yogi Bear cartoons 
9-30 Music 


10.00 English 

10.10 Grasshopper Island — the story of 


jthrcc brothers who escape id a deserted 
bland (pan one) 

10 JO The Prince and the Pauper (part 
four) 

15 JO Pfnnoechio (part 17) 

16.00 This is It — live youth magazine 

17.00 Ot Ve’Od — TV game 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Songs and Won den — musical show 
(repeat) 

18.00 DifTreni Strokes 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: - 
1 8 JO News roundup 

18J2 Sports 

19.27 Programme Trailer 

19 JO Newt 

19.55 Ramadan Quiz 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Another Hit — foreign hhs 

20 JQ The Muppet Show — with guest star 
Hal Linden 

21.00 Mabai Newsreel 

21 JO Top RoorGroond Floor — 'two 
Israeli short films (repeat) 

22.20 A Prince for Our Time. BBC 
Portrait of Prince Charles and Lady Diana 
23.15 Armchair Theatre 
23.45 Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.00 
News in French 19 JO News in Hebrew 

20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Doctor’s 
Daughters 21 .10 Quincy 22.00 News in 
English 22.15 Bestsellers 


Haydn: Overture; Petrassi:' Movement; 
Boscovich: Four Songs (Silvia. 
Greenberg); Sibelius: Suite NoJ (Gib- 
son); Albenis Tango 
14.10 Children ’« programmes 
15 JO Worid of Science . 

15 J5 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 (stereo): Youth Concert —/The 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. Arieh 
Vardi, soloist and conductor, with Charles 
Butler and llan EshetL. trumpet. Lib* 
ShobeL Eyal ShUbah. violin, bit Rob- 
Steiner, Mictaal Tal amf Rina DnksUtzky, 
piano — Mozart: . Serenata Notturna, 
K.J39: Back Mo vemen t from Concerto 
in D Minor for Two Violins; Vivahfl; 

. Movements from Concerto for Two 
Trumpets; Shostakovich: Movements 
from Concerto for Piano, Op J5; Bade 
Concerto for Four Pianos 
I7JS Programmes for 06m 

20.05 Everyman's -University 

20.35 Reflections on the portion of the 
week with Prof. Yeshayahu Lefoowitz 
21.00, Music Quiz, . 

21 JS Music Magazine . 

22.15 (stereo): la tnemmojry of Yona Ett-, 
linger 'Enina "Sahman .j»iano~ — : 

. Brahms: Sonata in E-flat Major; Pooieoc'. 
Sonata: Burgmnellen Duo; Rossini- . 
EnUnger. Sonata No J ' " 

23.13 (stereo): Jazz I mp rov isa tions 
00.10 (Stereo): Beethoven: Plano Quartet 
No. 3 in C Major (Engel, Berlin 
Orchestra); Britten: Variations on a 
Theme of Frank Bridge (Engfish Chamber 
Orchestra. Britten) 


. .Second Programme 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 

6.1 1 Musical Clock 

7.07 (stereo): Rossini: SdUs di Seta Over- 
ture (Abbado); Bade Concerto for Two. 
Reeordert, Harpsichord and Strinp; 
Boho: Symphony in a Minor; Schubert; 
Impromptu No.l; Offenbach: 'Waltz 
(Fiedler) ■ 

8.05 (stereo): Humroet Trumpet Concerto 
(John Wilbnmion); Mendelssohn: 
Symphony No.I2 in G Minor for Strings - 
(Menuhin); Debony: Sonata far Flute, 
Harp and Vida; Dvorak: Piano Concerto 
Op.33 (Frank Pell eg, Singer); Sch umann: . 
Introduction. Scherzo and Finale. (New 
pmuuumonia, Inbal) 

10.05 (stereo): Bruckner; Symphony. NO J 
in D Minor (Rozhdestvensky) 

1 1.00 Sephardi songs 

11.30 Education far Afl - 
D&uUterco); Recordings of the JGblwtz* 
□umber Orchestra, Noam Sheriff MtH 
ducting — Sibeliusr Swan of Tuonehi; 
Holdheim: Chaconne; The Kibbora- 
. Ha'arta Choir. Aaron' Hariap cartdnctiiq' 

. — works by Braun. Schumann, Rodrigo, 

Copland, Bateson and Folksongs . 

13.00 (stereo); O retry: Tunboarine (Lep- 
pard); Tchaikovsky. Romance (Giaarovk 


6.12 Gym catties 

6.22 AgricuHnral broadcasts 

6J4 Green Light 

7.00 This Morning — newt magazine 

8.10 AQ.Shodea of rite Network morn- 
ing magazine - 

12-05“ Productive Pace — magazine for 
workers and employers 

1130 Hebrew tottga 

l3.00M)dday — mnsic,newi commentary 

14.10 Anythhy Goes 

16. 10 Health and Medicine Magazine 

17.10 Bcsilitifiil Land (rq»tf) 

)8.05 0f Men and- F%ures —economic* ■ 

magazine 

18.48 Bible Reading — : Ezekiel 29flL21 

19.00 Today — people and events in the 
.news •- 

'23.05 The -Second Half — women's 
■ magazine 


Army 


6.30 University on the Air: the Tafarodm 
Legend 

7 jm ~70r - with Alex Anaky . # 

8.05 IDF M ot tling Newsreel - • 

9.05 Right Nt mr — with Yizhak Beo-Ncr 
HjOS Gtiden ObUu - 

'•122)5 I*raeU r ; Summer. — ES YtsracS'a- 
morning programme 

14JS3 Two ;Hbure — music, art, dnema 
and theatre reVfewa, mterykwa; anecdotes 

16.05 FOnr hi Jjbe AAcnwoo : . - 
?7-W IDF Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Looking , .forward — -.with )2th 
gradew before twlsftnent (repeal) 

1 1 W Nwdkirf Rst oi d SfocSia^Tww 
records and . recotdir^t . 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7, 9 

Eta: Scaring Beamy 4.30; 6, 8; E*am 

Link Lord Faundcroy 4, 6, 8; Rahfnbrs 

W3d Gccae 4, 7, 9.15; On For Your Ey«S 

Only 6A5, 9; MttehfB: Mracow Does Nos 
Befiev* la Tears 6 JO, 9; Ofioe: Crazj 
Daddy; Oraa: Private Benjamin 4. 6,45. 9^ 
lM:Thc Gods Must Be Crazy; flimafor; 
Mon Oncle D’Amorjqne 7 JO, 9.15; 

fattSTBS'Watftffr: 

Grass 9.15; Israel Masnai: Bambi 11^ 
d.cu 3JO: da— 6 wrk Mordie Fuggi ? .. 
Rock Show 9 JO 


TEL AVIV 430. 7.15, 9J8 
A l sBiyi-The Gods Must BoCragyr.Bee- . 
YsMa: Dirty Tricks; Chra; dosed; 
Ge* Oee: Ten Cbnunandmcats 4, 
ChtM Tn: Stunt Man; DM Thief 
7.15. 9 JO; Dtht-lii; Sflver Dream RaeerV^ 
9 JO; .Dragon's Challenge 7 JO; BrttaR- " 
This is America; Gat: Ordinary Peopie- 
430, 7, 9J0: CerdWK Angi Ven 5. 7.15, 
9J0: Bml:. Crazy Daddy; Umti Tom 
Thumb U a-m., 4J0; Shogun 6.45. 9 JO; 

. Mmdm: Quuheand a Half; MegraMt Lh- 
tie Lord Fanmfcroy 4 JO, 6.30. 8.30; Ortyi-'- 
Bk*c Lagoon; Paris: Lord of the Rings II, 

, 1J0, 4, . 7, 930; Paar: Sunday Lovers; 

' TM fc ca p i : Meat BaQs 7 JO, 9.30; RamK 
Aviv: NUIniky 7.30, 9.30; SMiffi 
Moscow Does- Not' BriJeve In Tears II 
a.m* 4J0; Scadfo: Caveman; TctoMt 
Co*d Miner's Daughter; Tel A*ht For 
Yow Eye* Only 4 JO, 7, 9 JO: Tel Arir 
Mosiam: Sating Ducks; Zafoa: Hanftr 
Woridng 


HAIFA 4, 6^8,9 

day 4; Atzagnrlhfeb America; OedlOT- 
diaaxy People; Galen Jaguar Lives 10,2, 
7; Saturn 114, 9; Korea Ore little Dari- 
»*■ 7. 9; MorteMi Private Benjamin 

645, 9; Onk: Bkm Lagooo; Oriaat Pm> 
ri 80 .for Se a 6 no w top; Oifri The Lows ,• 
Am.; Lottie Lmd Fsunileroy K 
8: Pw: Crazy Daddy; Rmu The Gods 
Mutt Be Cray 6AS, 9; Shark: Coo- 
fidencc 645. 9 


luS KTC AN 

-is 


mi CA N V 

«■: Coal Mmer'i Dai^Mer 7, #>)| > 
Freokr Friday 4; Uyi Private B^amb^ 
7.13, 9 JO; Oaaiaj Old inary People; lotw- VJ 
ootiotral Velvet Kordas: Crazy Daddy 4, 
^13. 9 JO; Rama: Last Flight of NoriiV 
Ark 7.15, 9 JO; Ramt Gaai Bhw Lagooo 
7.13. 9J0 


beszuya 

Didfc Fart Apache the Bran 7, 9.15; 
Tmmt The Competitioa 7.15, 9 JO 


PETAH TIKVA 

Shdaia: Crazy Daddy 7.15. 9.15; 


NETANYA 

Etthen Cra&Deddy 7,9.15 

RAMAT HABKUtON 

e WjMmn 3M5; Flub the 
Shaepdog 4J0 


-.r . .IK . 

1322 UtoHertE 

Worid-Servke atwjtmit at 17# 

-■trfJBJS. 1 



' *. > 








1 tot*. 
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Cf^ofits don’t come that easy 


- - ^ M 0RGENSTERN Investors with -a large credit line 

v - L AVIV - — When is the. -best at their bank or broker would have 
; - , k to bring a new financing. issue hod to put up ISl00,000'to have 
to the market? When shares are been allocated 800 Taya shares 
.^•ng.” is the unequivocal answer, along with 480 options. If they hor- 
’ V steiday’s debut of the Taya Per- rowed this money, the cost of the 
: ne and Sahar Holdings issues was loan would have been approximate- 

■ j; ■ hest proof. On their first day the ly 1S840 over the two-day period In 
■ires soared by tens of percentage which the' underwriter holds the 

■ ... inis. They were undoubtedly funds during anew issue allocation. 

’ :-h iped by a sharply rising market. ... „ _ - ' 

. .".st week it was the Hatehof shares ,n the case of Taya the. shares 

. : ich came through with a similar '** * iave 10 8° VP 10 

. ; ^ ..500 points for the investor to make a 

■ On the face of.it one might think P"^ 1 - As it was ' the- shares were 


.' -it speculators became instant mil- 
naires. However, this was not the 
^ *. In a new issue, some 40 per 
/\tt of the amount on offer is 
-- s ierally reserved for institutional 
'■•estors. In the case of Taya that 
t . uld mean that of the entire IS 18 
. lion issue less than IS Urn. worth 
. shares and options were made 
tilable to the public. The issue 
; s oversubscribed nearly 34 times, 
i investors were allocated a mere 
.' per cent of the amount they had 
iered. 


quoted some 200 points above the 
break-even price. - 

For those who wish to take part in 
the new -issues derby, a whole spate 
of such issues is on the way. Perhaps- 
the most attractive oT these is IDB 
Development Company. 

Rights issues are another way to 
participate in new floatations. Ex- 
isting shareholders obtain the rights 
and they may either use them, or sell 
them on the open market. The is- 
sues may be bought by new in- 
vestors and then exercised. 





¥ : W-\ ^ i »T:"| w : M ft IM VM e) d l-MM* IfTa ? k i 


on Parties • . Yeshhrat Or-Torah Efrat 

are sponsoring 

Intensive Three- Week Seminar 

August 3-20 

THEME: HIGH- HOLIDAYS . 
will be held Monday through Wednesday afternoons 
cen 2.00-6.00 p.m. 

le learning will include chevruta (study pairs) and .lectures, 
t lectures will be held oh Thursdays, followed by discussion 
. «ps- • 

~:rVjg[uition fee: SS5. Participants should register prior to the 
eminar at Machon Pardes, 10 Rehov Gad, Jerusalem, 
02-717975. 

“'<fjRabbi Shlomo Riskin will be giving a twofweek geniara . 
^ «, Jfhiur (mornings) during the beginning; of August; topic: the 

- |ybility of a Jewish woman to inhiate divorce proceedings. For 
' £ -'-pore details, contact Machon Pardes. 

.VMf = ~ 





TOURISTS ARE INVITED 

III IM to an EVENING OF 

VSfSfr QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on all aspects of living and banking in Israel. 

Tonight Monday. July 27. 1981. at 9.00 pirn, at 

besaivad- M - - i 


Tour Va'aleh 
WZO. Aliya h 
jand Absorption Dept. 

r5. Ben Yehuda St. 
Jerusalem 
al. 02-639261 




Sponsored by 

Bank leumi 

lE-lBRnELB.m. 

Tourist Centro. 47 Jaffa Rood 


Jerusalem 



DWELLINGS 


- JERUSALE M rr 

m ■*kURY VILLA. Arab style, nr. Jenuakm 
^Jln. Tel. 02-662545. 

^ rfTAL — RAMAT ESHKOU3 bedroom,. 
^WSished. telephone, airctmditipncr. available 
■Jpembc^ I ^ TeL 02-8 1 3733. < 

TEL AVIV , ,,,, ,, , 

~T- tTH TEL AVIV ipartmcm rentals — . 
'• ' -acl specialists: “Inter- Israel", TeL 03- 

7 ^ ' • 

: TOURISTS. Furnished. room apartment 
-*• ' Icphonc + television. Tel. 03-221217. 

HERZUYA 

„ Si ' ■ »— »*■* * **» * » «* *■ «— >.*.».w » 

i XZLIYA PITUAH, in the best location. 
r «de. 2-3 room holiday apartments. New 
ling. High standard. ExeeDent finish. Saks 
e; A loo Real Estate, Dc ShaJii Square, 
iliya Phuah. Tel. 052-70453. 


NETANYA 


™ ■ kILABLE For August month, modern 

* n fully equipped two bedroom apartment, 
Mo sea and all amenities. Richnum, TeL 
' 22651 or 053-39954. 

■ ii ■■ ■■■ ■■■■■■!■ a, iimi« m nietiiiiu m in 


SERVICES 


BURGLAR ALARMS, electrical services, 
domestic and commercial. Mark Rabinowoz, 
Tel. 03-248117 ext. 1115, or Td. 032-91 738. 

TRIUMPH TRANSPORT SERVICES, 
removals, household and commercial. Ef- 
ficient, reliable. 24 hrs. service. Phone Jack 
Hoffman, Tel. 03-2481 17. cxl 1296; evenings 
052-32925. if no reply TeL 052-28556. 


By JOSEPH MORGCNSTERN 
TEL AVIV. — An explosive rally 
yesterday carried the share market 
to a new nominal high for 1981. No 
fewer than 129 issues were ’up by 5 
per cent or more, and of these, 59 
were up by 10 per cent or even bet- 
ter. The investment community was 
reacting to the end of hostilities in 
the north. 

. Over the last three sessions shares 
had been surging higher, but yester- 
day's performance dwarfed last 
week’s gains. Orders came in from 
all over the country, and the buying 
spree seemed to reflect an in- 
discriminate desire by investors and 
speculators to get a piece of the ac- 
tion. A quick check revealed that 


IDB prf 
IDB r 
IDB B r 
IDB prf A 
IDB op S 
IDB op 6 
IDB op 7 
IDB op 3 
XDBopB 
IDB op 10 
Union r . 

Union op r 
Union op -3 r 
Union op 4 r 
Union op 0 
Union sc 
Union scO r 
Discount r 
Discount A r 
Discount A sc r 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
M term hi op 2 r 
Mizrahi qp a 
Mizrahi op S 
Mizrahi sc 4 r 
Mizrahi sc S r 
Mizrahi sc 8 r 
Mizrahi sc 7 r 
Maritime 04 4* 
Maritime 0.3 r 
Hapoallm prf b 
Hapoailm r 
Hapoallm 30% dlv 
Hapoallm b 
Hapoallm op 4 r 
Hapoallm op S r 
Hapoallm op 7 r 
Hapoallm op 10 
Hapoallm op 11 
Hapoallm sc 0 r 
Hapoallm sc Sr 


Genera] A 
General op 8 
General ac 4 r 
General sc 3 r 
Leiunl 

Leumi op 2 r 
Leumi op 4 r 
Leumi op 10 _ 
Leumi sc 8 r* 
Leumi sc 9 r 
OHH r 
OHH b . 
Danot 1.0 
Danot 0-0 * 
Danot op l 
Dano t op z 
VUt lac 1 r 
FIBI r 


.Ptplftge t* / wntf 
Gen Mtge op 114 
Gen Mtge op 117 
Gen Mtge 129 
Gen Mtge db 110 
Carmel r 
Carmel b. 

Carmel op A 
Carmel op B 
Carmel db 10 
Bk*yan r 
Dev A Mtge r 
Dev A Mtge b 
Dev A Mtge op 88 
Dev A.Mtge op B5 
Dev A Mtge op 94 
Miahkanr 
Mlahkan b 
Miahkan op 2 
M lah k a n op 3 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r 
Tefahot b 
Merav r . 

Merer op 
Merav op 2 


129 issues up at least 5 per cent 


Cluing Vaiumre Change 
prtf* isuoes 

inUudding 

U 830.0 1.5 +100.0 

1744.0 475.9 +10.0 

. 1744.0 10.4 +10.0 

3040.0 ' .2 n-e- 

2930.0 2.0 n.c. 

2330.0 3.3 n.O. 

2425.0 8.7 +5.0 

231 (V0 37.8 n.c. 

1500.0 15.7 +30.0 

1405 0 14.3 +5.0 

1332.0 595.0 +4O.0 

% 

cfcanga 

+.B 

+.8 

+.8 

+ J! 

+2.0 

+.4 

+5.1 

5420.0 

2.3 

+160.0 

+8.0 

2010.0 

7.0 

n.e. 

— 

1310.0 

22.0 

n.c. 

— 

20S0.0 

18.4 

+45.0 

+2.2 

1045.0 

40.8 

+35.0 

+3.5 

760.0 

6.4 

+10.0 

+1.3 

2165.0 

74.2 

+10.0 

+.5 

2365.0 

38.8 

+10.0 

+ .5 

1221.0 

112.4 

+8.0 

+.7 

785.0 2.775.4 

+25.0 

4-3.3 

785.0 

217.1 

+29.0 

+3.3 

6000.0 

6.1 

+300.0 

+5.3 

2428.0 

18.1 

— 

— 

1399-0 

146.3 

+49.0 

+4.3 

1858.0 

2.5 

— 

— 

1650.0 

5.0 

+92.0 

+5,9 

1273.0 

5.7 

+28.0 

+2.3 

1066.0 

72.3 

+51.0 

+5.0 

800.0 1.402.1 

+8.0 

+1.0 

838.0 

73.4 

+41.0 

+5.2 

1955.0 

1.4 

+25.0 

—1.8 

1709.0 1.964.3 

+5.0 

+.3 

1703.0 

70.0 

+5.0 

+ .3 

1709.0 

300.0 

+5.0 

+.8 

3950.0 

2.0 

n.c. 

— 

4920.0 

2.4 

n.e. 

— 

2820.0 

30.6 ' 

o.e. 

— 

2130.0 

26.6 

n.c. 

— 

1380.0 

45.6 

+3B.D 

+2.9 

1900.0 

14.7 

+9.0 

+.5 

1304.0 

1.6 

+9.0 

+.7 

1720.0 

136JS 

+24.0 

+1.4 

1929.0 

8.5 

+68.0 

+8.7 

1380.0 

20.8 

+24.0 

+2.1 

303.0 

61.9 

+18.0 

+6.8 

1830.0 

1,740.8 

+8.0 

+.6 

5300.0 

6.7 

+25.0 

+ .5 

2400.0 

13.1 

n.c. 

— 

1120.0 

73.7 

+25.0 

+2.3 

1335.0 

11.8 

na:. 

— 

818.0 

3281 

+3.0 

+1.0 

1710.0 

22.0 

+20.0 

+1.2 

1890.0 

1.7 

—10.0 

—.5 

595.0 

336.8 

+50.0 

+9.2 

306.0 

3.939.5 

+33.0 

+9.9 

269.0 

978.1 

+25.0 

+10.3 

12115 

317.3 

+8.5 

+3.0 

C 21 65.0 

12S.8 

O.C. 

— 

941.0 

642.9 

+13.0 

+1.4 


only three issues declined, and 
those by less than one per cent. 

Market observers were optimistic 
that the rally, barring unforeseen 
circumstances, would continue. 
Besides the cease-fire they pointed 
out other positive factors, including 
the high level of funds in the hands 
of the public, as well as the wil- 
lingness of the banks to be 
somewhat freer with their 
overdrafts. 

The calendar of new issues is 
again beginning to fill up and in- 
cludes such solid names as several 
of the Clal companies and the just- 


FUuuadng Institution 
Shilton r 
Shilton b 
Shilton op A r 
Shilton op B 
Shilton op 0 
Shilton op S 
Shilton sc 1 
Shilton qc 2 
Otz. Lataazlya r 
Otz. Lataulya d 
Otz. Lataadya op 2 
Am pal r 

Agriculture prf A 
Ind Dev prf r 
Clal lease 0.1 r 
Clal Leaae O.S r 
Clal Leaze op 


Insurance 
Ary eh r 
Ary eh op r 
Aryeh sc 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0.3 r 
Reinsurance 0.1 r 
Reinsurance DJI r 
Hazsneh r 
l Hazsneh nd SO 
Hazsneh b 
Hosaneh op 
Hazsneh op 2 
Phoenix 0.1 r 
Phoenix 0JS r 
Yardenia 6.1 r 
Yordenla 0.S r 
Sahar r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op l 
Securitas r 
Securitas op 2 
Zur r 
Zur b 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

announced IDB Development is- 
sue. 

The Danot shares, with gains of 
over 9 per cent, led the commercial 
Bank group. Union Bank and 
M izrahi chipped in with 3 per cent 
gains. 

Carmel . and Mortgage and 
Development were ahead by 10 per 
cent each, among mortgage bank 
shares. 


Reinsurance 0.1 and Hassneh (b) 
came through with 10 per cent gains 
in a strongly rising insurance group. 

Supersol A and Cold Storage, 
among service companies, were 
both 10 per cent higher. 

Ten per cent winners among land 
development and real estate 
securities included Azorim, Model 
Be ton. Property and Building A and 
B options and Bayside options. 

Among industrials little Taya Per- 
fumeries saw its shares debut yester- 
day and soar more than 70 per cent 
over their issue price. Turnover 
almost came to 50 per cent of the 


IS 18m. total value of the entire is- 
sue. 

Hatehof options traded yesterday 
for the first time and were up by 
more than 21 per cent over their is- 
sue price. 

Another successful new debut 
took place in the investment com- 
pany group. Shahar Holdings IS1 
soared by 86.8 'per cent, while the 
1S5 stock was up by a more modest 
38 per cent. 


New listings 

Hatehof 1 M3.0 

Hatehor 5 400.0 


Hatehor 1 »43.0 131.2 +59.0 +11.3 

HatehorS <00.0 b.o. +19.0 +3.0 

Hatehof op 380.0 1,039.7 +07.0 +21.4 

Thya 700.0 1.252.0 +311.0 +78.7 

Sahar Hid 1 480.0 1,001.7 +223.0 +88.8 

Sahar Hid 3 320.0 B37.9 +88.0 +37.0 


98tf.0 ! 

‘505# 

+50.0 

+0.4 

.980.0 

218.7 

+50.0 

+5.4 

5450.0 

5.8 

+400.0 

+7.9 

1320.0 

17.6 

+70.0 

+5.0 

1480.0 

7L2 

+100.0 

+7.3 

730.0 

3.4 

+45.0 

+0.0 

640.0 

192J 

+20.0 

+5L3 

705.0 

5-2 

+64.0 

+10.0 

.715.0 

11.6 

+15.0 

+2.1 

485.0 

34.2 

n.C. 

— 

401.0 

33.9 

+21.0 

+5-5 

352.0 

85 J 

+20.0 

+0.0 

580.0 

347.3 

+44.0 

+8J 

594.0 

224.9 

+54.0 

+10.0 

1690.0 

4.0 

+100.0 

+10.9 

729.0 

10.3 

+78.0 

+11.3 

440.0 

5.9 

+40.0 

+10.0 

1120.0 

1.472.1 

+30.0 

+2.8 

1120.0 

253.5 

+30.0 

+2.8 

2096.0 

3.2 

n.c. 

— 

1370.0 

47.9 

+10.0 

+ .7 

975.0 

15.8 

+35.0 

+3.7 

1010.0 

11.0 

+83.0 

+3.4 

975.0 

35.4 

+40.0 

+4.3 

975.0 

28.0 

+30.0 

+3.2 

807.0 

54.7 

+22.0 

+2.8 

2300.0 

2.0 

n.e. 

— 

1140.0 

8.1 

n.c. 

— 


I C-omm. Services A 
Delek r 
Delek b 
Delek db 2 
Hard 
Hare! op 1 
Gold Store 0.1 r 
Gold Store 1.0 r 
Cbld Store db 2 r 
Izr Electric r 
Lighterage 0.1 r 
Lighterage 0.3 r 
Lighterage op 2 
Lighterage d"? 1 
Mogor 
Rapoc 04 r 
Ftapac 0.3 r 
Super sol A 
Supersol B 
Superxol.-opj 

Land Development 
Azorim r 
Azorim op A 
Azorlm op B r 
Azorim db 1 
.Africa 1 st 0.1 r 
Africa Izr 1.0 r 
Africa op 1 
Ariedan 0.1 
Arledan 04 
Ariedan op A 
Darad 
Darad op. 1 
HJDCr 
ILDCb 
ILDC op A r 
ILDC op B r 
ILDC op 5 
ILDC db 3 r 
ILDC db 4 r 
HTJt Realty 0.1 r 
HLB Realty O.S r 
HLB Realty op 
So lei Bo neb- prf A 
Sold Boneh prf A 
Model Be ion 


Utilities 
d 785.0 
d 765.0 

1410.0 

284.0 
190.5 

>2200.0 

4037.0 

945.0 
10720.0 

3800.0 

6034.0 

1980.0 

330.0 


Bulldog, 

707.0 

2590.0 

1450.0 

720.0 

2850.0 

2850.0 

2280.0 

251.0 

149.5 

120.0 

693.0 
M5.0 

1600.0 

3635.0 

8860.0 

3030.0 

1350.0 

3048.0 
C 2160.0 

284.0 

165.0 

123.5 
17300.0 
17300.0 

612.0 


I'alunn Change 

% 

ISI.SM 


change 

709.6 

+ 8.0 

+6.5 

11.9 

+8.0 

+2.2 

S.l 

+21.0 

+11-2 

20.8 

+32.0 

+11.7 

44.0 

+3.0 

+2.8 

55.9 

n.c. 

— 

— 

+ 6.0 

+3.9 

4.6 

n.e. 

— 

584.7 

+50.0 

+6.3 

400.6 

4-50.0 

+6.3 

28.5 

+110.0 

+8.8 

6.0 

+36.0 

+2.7 

1.9 

+50.0 

+7.3 

87.9 

+33.0 

+10.0 

58.3 

31.0 

+9.9 

24.1 

+50.0 

+10.5 

152.6 

+78.0 

+9.7 

6.1 

+ 20.0 

+4.4 

8.6 

+35.0 

+1.7 

31.8 

+ 12.0 

+1.7 

2.6 

+90.0 

+9.9 

59.3 

+22.0 

+5.8 

390.0 

+ 62.0 

+9.4 

81.6 

+56.0 

+8.8 

155.5 

+66.0 

+10.0 

5.8 

+81.0 

+11.4 

86.8 

+50.0 

+11.2 

142.6 

+45.0 

+7.6 

b.o. 

+25.0 

+5.0 

27.4 

+52.0 

+8.6 

29.4 

+21.0 

+5.1 

70.5 

+25.0 

+2.6 

13.5 

+8.0 

+ .9 

41.8 

+2.0 

+ .8 

70.1 

+ 15.0 

+ 1.5 

47.3 

+ 35.0 

+4.2 

232.4 

+25.0 

+5.0 

11.1 

+30.0 

+ 5.7 

2b2.0 

+35.0 

+4.8 

8.8 

+55.0 

+7.8 

1.3 

+20.0 

+1.4 

95.0 

n.e. 

— 

53.3 

n.c. 


1.5 

+200.0 

+10.0 

1.5 

+367.0 

+10.0 

2.0 

n.c. 

— 

.1 

n.c. 

— 

- 2.3 

+200.0 

+5.7 

1.9 

+539.0 

+9.8 

6.0 

+ 180.0 

+10.0 

114-8 

+18.0 

+2.9 

87.0 

+105.0 

+10.0 

37.0 

+87.0 

+5.9 

43.1 

+158.0 

+13.9 

. _• . 



, Citron- 


399.4 

+70.0 

+ 10.0 

14-5 

+252.0 

+10.8 

12.5 

+120.0 

+9.0 

21.0 

+50.0 

+7.5 


Volumes Change 


Model Be ton op 1 
Prop A Bldg r 
Prop A Bldg op A 
Prop A Bldg op B 
Prop A Bldg db 5 
Bayside 0.1 r 
Bayside 0.5 r 
Bayside op 
lapro r 
Israa r 
Mehadrln r 
icy r 

prlrt 

460.0 

1200.0 

3965.0 

2155.0 

1775.0 

930.0 

865.0 

930.0 

385.0 

3820.0 

1670.0 

2723.0 

IS 1. 000 

22.3 

150.2 

1.4 

6.8 

2.3 

3.4 
12.2 
10.0 
71.0 

.9 

1.4 
2.1 

+41.0 
+85.0 
+385.0 
210.0 
+ 155.0 
+31.0 
+45.0 
+85.0 
+32.0- 
n.c- 
+10.0 
n.c. 

ciniagv 

+9.8 

+7.0 

+10-1 

10.S 

+9.0 

+3.5 

+5.5 

+10.1 

+9.1 

+.8 

Neot Aviv 4 

799.0 

8.2 

+89.0 

+9.5 

Prt Orr 

1240.0 

.9 

+10.0 

+.8 

Caesarea r 

992.0 

208.5 

+40.0 

+4.2 

Caesarea 0 J 

500.0 

73.4 

+20.0 

+4.2 

Caesarea op 1 

289.0 

40.4 

n.c. 

— 

Razsco prf r 

1800.0 

37 A 

+100.0 

+5.9 

Rasseo r 

1880.0 

39.2 

+100.0 

+5.6 

Industrials 

Ord an o.l r 

397.0 

69.1 

+ 36.0 

+10.0 

Or dan 0.5 r 

408.0 

51.3 

+ 37.0 

+10.0 

Or dan op 2 r 

313.0 

7.7 

+10.0 

+3.3 

Elbit 0 J r 

1090.0 

16.5 

+54.0 

+5.2 

Alliance r 





— 

— 

Elco 0.1 r 

1890.0 

1.6 

+90.0 

+5.0 

El co 0.25 r 

639.0 



+30.0 

+4.9 

Elco 0.25 b 

738.0 

3.6 

n.c. 

— 

Elco op A 

901.0 

1J 

+86.0 

+7.9 

Elco db 1 

425.0 

20.0 

+28.0 

+7.1 

Electra 0.1 r 

1090.0 

2.6 

+5.0 

+.5 

Electra 0.5 r 

557.0 

79.9 

+41.0 

+8.0 

Electra db 2 

451.0 

7.7 

+20.0 

+4.6 

Elron 3 

2490.0 

12.2 

+5.0 

+.2 

Elron op A 

3180.0 

4.9 

+70.0 

+2.3 

Argaman prf r 

550.0 

— 

+26.0 

+5.0 

Argaxnan prf b 

546.0 

— 

+26.0 

+5.0 

Argaman r 

601.0 

58.6 

+55.0 

+ 10.1 

Argaman b 

535.0 

±k 

+23.0 

+4.9 

Ala B r 

325.0 

49.8 

+19.0 

+6.2 

Ata C r 

171.0 

658.0 

+ 11.5 

+7 Jt 

Ata op 3 r 

331.0 

51.7 

+18.0 

+5.8 

Ata db 2 r 

229.0 

9.3 

+5.0 

+2.2 

Dubeb prf r 

3000.0 

22.3 

+50.0 

+1.7 

Dubek prf b 

3020.0 

11.1 

+40.0 

+1.3 

Fertilizers r 0.1 








Fertilizers 0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cables r 

'450.0 

b.o. 

+21.0 

+4.9 

Cables b 

451.0 

59.9 

+18.0 

+4J 

HalfaChem r 

685.0 

88-0 

+45.0 

+7.0 

Haifa Chem db 1 

885.0 

.6 

n.c. 

— 

Teva r 

1190.0 

31.1 

+41-0 

+3.6 

Teva b 

1296.0 

2.6 

+118.0 

+10.0 

Teva op 

5150.0 

3.6 

+ 180.0 

+3.0 

Teva op 2 

716.0 

15.3 

+30.0 

+4.4 

Teva db l 

815.0 

19.1 

+35.0 

+4.5 

Teva db 3 

131.5 

743.2 

+6.5 

+5.2 

Yomar 3.0 

514.0 

65.3 

n.c. 

— 

Yomar 5.0 

470.0 

166.8 

+8.0 

+1.7 

Zion Cables 1.0 

742.0 

00.7 

+67.0 

+9.9 

Zion Cables 5.0 

490.0 

117.2 

+31.0 

+6.8 

Zion Cables op.l 

461.0 

38.9 

+22.0 

• +5.0 

Lodzia 0J r 

•92.0 

14.6 

+72.0 

+10.0 

Lodzla 0.4 r 

362.0 

110.3 

+2.0 

+.6 

Molett Br 

2250.0 

15.0 

+150.0 

+7.1 

GaHl Ind 1.0 

273.0 

87.2 

n.c. 

— 

Gam ind 3.0 

393.0 

3.9 

n.c. 

— 

Galll Ind op 

120.0 

229.6 

+8.0 

+7.1 

Man 1.0 

328.0 

61.5 

+30.0 

+10.1 

Man 5.0 

211.0 

62.1 

+11.0 

+5.5 

Phoenicia prf r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dead Sear 

1865.0 

86.3 

+100.0 

+5.7 

ABPMr 

d 1730.0 

11.7 

+ 31-0 

+1.8 

AEPM db 1 r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ATPM op A r 

2100.0 

1.7 

+80.0 

+4.0 

Maquette 0.1 

475.0 

126.1 

+38.0 

+8.2 

Maquette 0.5 

270.0 

61.0 

+8.0 

+3.1 

Maquette op A 

206.0 

76.3 

+21.0 

+11.4 

Assis r 

660.0 

7.6 

+ 30.0 

+4.8 

As sis db 1 

C7B3.0 

b.o. 

+ 38.0 

+5.0 

Petrochem db 1 r 

178.0 

394.4 

n.c. 

— 

Necbushtan b 

2205.0 

b.o. 

+105.0 

+5.0 

Elite r 

1859.0 

77.1 

169.0 

+10.0 

Elite 2 

1650.0 

.9 

+30.0 

+1.9 

Elite op 3 r 

2765.0 

b.o. 

+265.0 

+10.8 

Elite sc 2 r 

1287.0 

1.2 

+ 117.0 

+10.0 

Arad r 

1400.0 

2.9 

n.c. 

— 

Polgal 0.1 r 

(11815.0 

21.5 

+165.0 

+10.0 

Pol gat 0.4 r 

(11390.0 

82.8 

+103.0 

+8.0 

Polygon r 

348.0 

71.5 

+9.0 

+2.7 

Polygon op 1 

270.0 

25.9 

+14.0 

+5.3 

Rim oj r 

1485.0 

14.2 

+30.0 

+2.1 


Rim 0.4 r 
ScboeUerlna 
Schoellerfna op 1 

Sbemen prf r 
Thai B r 
Tbal B b 
, Frut&rom r 
Taro Pharm 


(losing Volumes Change 
prlcr 191,00s 

586.0 14.3 +4.0 

d 550.0 68.7 +20.0 

502.0 Z1.4 n.e. 

2836.0 b.o. +135.0 

390.0 101.5 +7.0 

455.0 12.3 +30.0 

236.0 55.9 +21 0 

1142.0 14.7 +7.0 


Investment & Holding Companies 

Uhloo 578.0 

Uzdco 600.0 10. 

Elgar r — 

Elgar b — 

EUera r — 

Ell era b — 

Amlaaar prf r 880.0 5. 

Amlssar d 655.0 

Amlaaar op r 870.0 6. 

Afik 1 349.0 172. 

Aflk 5 210.0 126. 

Central Trade B r 736.0 57. 

biv Paz r — 

Inv Paz b — 

Wolf son 0.1 r 4320.0 

Wolfson 1.0 r 1353.0 6. 

WoUson 1.0 b 1300.0 2. 

Amp A r 2510.0 3. 

Disc Inv r 8B0.D 694. 

Disc biv b 905.0 129. 

DlacJnvopBr 1269.0 12. 

Disc Inv op G r 1110.0 13. 

DIac Inv Op D 881.0 40, 

Disc Inv db 135 r 605.0 38. 

Hapoallm Inv r dxl252.0 806. 

Hapoallm Inr b 0x1202.0 282. 

Hapoallm Inv op 1 2850.0 9L 

Leumi Inv r 742.0 853.! 

Jordan Explo A r 1450.0 4.: 

Jordan Explo op r 5700.0 

Jordan Explo op 3 1660.0 L, 

Mizrahi Inv r 2750.0 13.1 

Mizrahi Inv b 2750.0 U.! 

Clal Trade r 520.0 435.! 

Clal Trade sc op 1784.0 4.! 

Clal Trade ac 1 474.0 22.1 

Export Inv r — _ 

Export Inv b — 

Kborprfr 17500.0 

Clal RE r 456.0 Z16J 

Clal RE op A r 1877.0 5.; 

Clal RE db 1 r 1210.0 

Clal Israel — 

Clal biTa 753.0 b.o 

Clal Ihd’a op A r 1357.0 b.o 

Clal Ind’s db 5 r 1452.0 26.1 

Landeco 0.1 400.0 213.1 

Landeco 0.5 211.0 122.3 

Oz Inv B r 2429.0 b.o 

Oz Inv db r 3173.0 b.o 

Pam a Inv r 638.0 83.i 

Piryon Inv B r * 422.0 357J 

Piryon op 3 274.0 110.: 


16.9 

+50.0 

5.7 

+25.0 

.7 

—10.0 

6.2 

+30.0 

172.2 

+ 14.0 

128.6 

+ 8.0 

57.2 

+66.0 

n 

—30.0 

6.0 

+123.0 

2.5 

n.c. 

3.2 

+10.0 

694.6 

+68.0 

129.0 

+75.0 

12.7 

+ 128.0 

13.4 

+90.0 

40.5 

+81.0 

38.0 

+55.0 

806.4 

+20.0 

282.1 

+20.0 

2 J 

n.c. 

853.9 

+67.0 

4.1 

+50.0 

1.8 

+21.0 

13.6 

+50.0 

11.9 

+50.0 

435.9 

+47.0 

4.9 

+ 173.0 

22.0 

+43.0 

.1 

n.c. 

216-2 

+41.0 

5.7 

+ 197.0 

.3 

+00.0 

b.o. 

+36.0 

b.o. 

+72.0 

26.0 

+ 132.0 

213.9 

n.c. 

122.3 

+5.0 

b.o. 

+116.0 

b.o. 

+ 131.0 

83.9 

+58.0 

35778 

+38.0 

110.3 

+ 34.0 


. • : • .1 -.i-.o'-J Si 

Fuel A Explo. * 't-’-wwi »•■ 

Oil Explo Paz r 509 . 0 2 16.5 +4Wo-iii^fi-9 

Oil BxplO op r 325.O 64.7 +25.0 +B.3 

FedoU r 800.0 13.0 n.c. •— 

Naphtha r _ _ _ 

La pi dot r — — _ 

Laptdot b — — — 

These stock prices are unofficial. 
Abbreviations: 

b.o. sellar* only ,n.c. no change 

b.o. buyers only r ragiztaznd 

d without dividend b bearer 

c without coupon prof, pref erred 

x without boons op., option 

* without rights 'couv. c onv e r tible 

s.c. subordinated capital notes 

Most active stocks 

Mizrahi r 785 2775.4 

Hapoallm r 1709 1904.3 

Leumi 1330 1740.8 

Shares traded: lS303_5m. 

Convertibles: 1510.1m. 

Bonds: IS27.1m. 

General Share Index, up 1.9%, to 102.8 


785 

2775.4 

+25 

1709 

1964.3 

+6 

1330 

1740.8 

+8 


lS303_5ra. 

1510.1m. 

IS27.1ra. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


TYPISTS top paying temporary job* are 
waiting for you. Translators' Pool, Tel. 03- 
221214-5-6, 100 Ben Yehuda SL, Tel. Aviv. 
TeL 04-663966, 5 Shmaryahu Levin Su Haifa. 
Tel. 02-225154-5. 6 Ysaai SL Jerusalem. 

RESTAURANT CREW needed. English 
speakers only. Call Julian 02-231984. 



4S STRICTLY 1 


Tt EIGHT/STORAGE 


iAN COMPANY LTD. Expert reliable 
- ere with 35 years experience. Prpfesdonal 
* ring A shipping world wide. Special rates 
•. 15^., South Africa. U.K. Operating all 
* Israel. Best insurance rales CM the 
kct. TeL Hairs 04-523227 (3 lines), Ted 
. / 03-296125, 03-299582. (evening! 03- 
.'38). 


INSURANCE 


> PURCHASE/SALE 

lillllllllllllllllllllillllillilllllllllllllliHIH 

*RO BUYS furniture, inheritances and 
*■ : e. Tel. 03-824965. evenings 03-863704. 


^ AMERICAN 
| MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beerutaeba 
areas. 

Prices include delivery. 

This week’s special: 

NOODLE KUQEL 
Regidar Price; IS 47^0 
SALE PRICE: IS MM 

with your 10 kilo minimum 
order of beef 
< Prices Ind. VAT) 

Supervision of the JiabUnate — 
PeLah Tikva 

Rabbi Bpring and D. BOvarateln 
Phone or write: 

7 Rebov Hagra, REHOVOT. 

TeL 054-18845 

JERUSALEM; TeL 92-802844 
PET AH TIKVA: Tel. 98428845 
REERSHEEtA; TeL 951-71588 
YAM1T:TeL0S%872n 


rhe Commodity Futures Mackets 


COMMODITY CLOSING PRICES 


Change 


, > COMMODITY 

High 

Low 

Last 

• on Week 

■ ' - ' Aluminium* 1 

664 

651 

684 

+9 • 

<z* -■#. Copper' 

957 

927 

. 987 

+6 

, Lead* 

446 

432 

440 

+8 

1 NJrkrl* 

8355 

3385 

3316 

• 18 

- ^ Tin* 

7655 

73M 

7655 

+625 

tioldCt 

- 412.00 

406.00 

407.00 

- 7-58 

Sliver” 

4.88 

4 M 

‘4.70 

• 9.14 

Cofft-*”” 

1163 

862 

1113 

+270 

■*' Noguf”” 

225 

2ML3S 

-■ «5 

+11 J 

Colton*” 

77.78 

77.10 

77.78 

. * +9.71 


* Pounds Nterling/mrtrle ton, 3 month bash*. •• Poundn SttrlingAi'oy oz. 

C> -'lb. '**• Poundn Sterling/ metric ton, Angunt coniracl. 
(*1 Dollarn/troy ox. 


"his Selected List Courtesy Of 


claL 


THE PROFESSiOMAL BROKERS 
>. Druyanov St., Te! Aviv. Tel 03 291866 


iTLD omur 'kphok nn 
American Israel bajNk ltd 


FOREIGN CtJKRENCT 
26.7 A 1 

Testarday'i foreign azduutge ntse 
■gzhat tha IsranT Shvhd, for - 
VS. dollar transactions ondar S3J10O 
and iTHWffininM of y u» 
nndar the aquhnlant of 8800. 


UfUTED miZRRHI DARK 


U-SJ 

Seffing 

12.1834 

Buying 

12.0848 

DM 

4.9901 

4.9415 

Swiss Ft. . 

6.7741 

5.7178 

Sterling 

.22.5880 

22.3678 

French FT. 

2.0966 

2.0782 

DutchFL 

4.4633 

4.4398 

Austrian Sh. (10) 

7.0813 

7.0123 

Swedish Kr. 

2.3385 

2.3157 

Oaxdab Kr. • • 

1.5946 

1.5790 

- Norwegian Kr. 

1.9882 

1.9688 

Finnish Unk 

2.6771 

2.8B10 

Canadian 8 

10.0073 

9.BOS7 

. Rand 

12.9436 

12.8174 

Australians 

13.8903 

13.7549- 

Belgian Fr. (ID) 

3.0451 

3.0154 

Yen (100) 

5.1866 

5. 1381 

Dalian Lira (1000) 

10.0286 

9.931 B 

INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 

U.S.S 1.85MV70 

pare 

DM . 

2.441070 

per* 

Swiss Fr. 

2.1106/15 

per* 

French Ft. 

5.8135/90 

pars 

Italian Lire 

1214JQ/80 

par! 

Death PL 

2.7I5S/70 

per* 

Norwegian Ir. 

6.1270/90 

per J 

Danish It. 

7.6400/15 

perS 

Yen - 

234,70/90 

p*rS 

Swedish Kr. 

5.2090/10- 

per* 

FORWARD RATES: 



1 nmv 3 sot. nans. . 
s«: laaaomo 1^773.793 u ngm 

s«n XAaaamo z^oioaxM upaomB 
SwJTJS Z0B9M1B 2JWMA28 2jai9A83 


T-jj ISRAEL GENERAL BANK : 

2S \ cluid ILiiim St. P.O.Box 6"‘ 
fd. <>53061 Tel Ath 


GOLD QUOTATION 

London second fixing 

24.7.81 

S 407.00 


DRIVE 

WITH 

CARE 


Foreign Currency Rates j 

for 36.7.81 

Country 

Currency 


Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 

Buying Selling 
Banknotes 

II^JL 

Dollar 

l 

12.0634 12.1846 11.9400 

12L3100 

Great Britain Sterling 

l 

22.3414 22.5658 22.1100 

22.8000 

Germany 

Mark 

l 

4.9393 4.9889 

4.8900 

5.0400 

France 

Franc 

i 

2.0752 2.0960 

2.0400 

2.1200 

Holland 

Gulden 

1 

4.4399 4.4845 

4.3900 ' 

4.5300 

Switzerland 

Franc 

i 

5.7172 5.7748 

5.6600 

5.8300 

Sweden 

Krona 

1 

2.3214 2.3447 

2.2700 

2.3700 

Norway 

Krone 

i 

1.9711 1.9909 

1.9300 

2.0100 

Denmark 

Krone 

i 

1.5757 1.5910 

L5400 

1.6100 

Finland 

Mark 

l 

2.6501 2.6767 

2.5900 

2.7000 


Dollar 

l 

9.9064 i0.0059 

9.7300 

10J.100 

Australia 

Dollar 

l 

13.7450 13.8831 13.1100 

14.1500 

South Africa Rand 

1 

1 12.8246 12.9531 10.0700 

13.6400 

Belgium 

Franc 

10 

3.0143 3.0446 

2.9200 

3.0800 

Austria 

Schilling 

to 

7.0270 7.0976 

6.9500 

7.1700 

Italy 

Lire 

1000 

9.9409 10.0408 

9.4000 

10.1400 

Japan 

Yen 

1000 

51.3336 51.8493 50.8100 

1.2600 

< 

1 Dollar Paz” 

and “Euro Paz” 



Buying and Selling rates 





for 26.7.81 






Buying 

Selling 

1 'Dollar Paz" 1 unit 

^8.9448 

39.3381 

"Euro Pu” 1 unit 

50.0007 

50.5030 

SDR 



13.6534 

13.7905 

Interest rates (%) lor non-resident deposit 

accounts (Patach) 

and Israeli 

resident 


deposit accounts (Patam) 


for deposits of up to $25,000 value for 26.7.81 




Patach 

Patam 




period — no. of months 




3 

6 12 3 

6 

12 

UJLA. 

Dollar 

18% 

1SU 17 ft 16ft 

18ft 

16ft 

Great Britain 

Sterling 

13% 

13ft 18ft lift 

11% 

12 ft 

Germany 

Mark 

12 ft 

12ft 12 10ft 

10ft 

10ft 

Holland 

Gulden 

11% 

11% lift 10ft 

10 ft 

10 ft 

Canada 

Dollar 

18ft 

18 ft 17ft 17 

IT ft 

16ft 

France 

Franc 

20 ft 

19ft 18 ft 19 

18ft 

17 

Switzerland 

Franc 

8ft 

9 8ft 6ft 

7ft 

7 

"Dollar Pax” 


16*4 

18ft 13ft 14ft 

14ft 

13% 

"Euro Paz" 


14 

14 ft 14 12ft 

12ft 

12ft 

SDflt 


13ft 

13ft 12% 12ft 

12ft 

11% 

uniT 

ED fl 

1IZI 

IH1HI RAf 

IK 

© 








New York Stock Exchange 


Both the stock market and the 
bond market improved Friday, ap- 
parently in anticipation of the 
money supply figures. After the 
close the money supply figures 
came out and M1B fell by 5.9b. 

Trading was slow, with only 
39.155.000 shares changing hands. 
Advances led declines by 940 to 
477. 


Among the most active were 
Conoca at 86J4 (—1 H), Texas Inter- 
national at 40K (+ 214) and Schlitz 
Brewing at 13% (+ 2%). On a 
percentage basis the biggest gaihfer 
was Foto'mat at 9 (+ 

Commentary courtesy Albert RapLuj 
MJdeaat representative. ■ 

Wise Friedman Inc. TeL 03-652631 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


D. J. Avg. 

Transport 

Utilities 

Volume 
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The other ‘King 7 


THE MAN most likely to succeed Premier Begin as defence minister 
in the next Likud administration is said to be Ariel Sharon, who has 
had his eye on the post every since he entered politics, following the 
Yom Kippur War. There are few, if any, expected appointments that 
are mere controversial than Mr. Sharon's. And, after the fiasco of 
cur recent ooliev in Lebanon, none more critical. 


qu 


Rough!* one Israeli out of two thinks of "Arik" as the best 
alifiec candidate for the job anywhere in the country; the other 


Israeli views him as the worst conceivable choice. Neither needs to 

be wholly wrong. 

Tha: Mr. Sharcn is no ordinary ex-general requires no documenta- 
tion. Hi* army record has stamped him as the nearest local equivalent 
ic c h ir. Juggernaut. The chief apostle and practitioner in Israel's 
arrr.) of the doctrine of mobility, he has come to exemplify intem- 
perance. ruthlessness, deviousness and in general unstoppabttity. His 
military talents have been widely acknowledged, even by political op- 
ponents. His men have tended to idolize him. 

Normrily, in western-type democracies, a dim view is taken of 
such Held commander prima donnas being recruited into civilian 
politics. In the western pantheon there are niches reserved for the 
charismatic likes of George S. Patton, Bernard Montgomery, Jac- 
ques Maasu — or Ariel Sharon. But promotion to top national 
leadership has usually been barred to them. 

His stewardship for the past four years as minister of agriculture 
has dcr.e nothing to tame Mr. Sharon, nor to warrant his being 
treated r. 'estimate exception to the rule. Taking little interest in 
farming, his main brief, Mr. Sharon focussed single-mindedly on set- 
tling up Judea and Samaria, the linchpin of his strategic conception. 

7;*.c contempt he has shown democratic, parliamentary 
procedures has earned him fear and loathing, which eventually 
seemed tc infect even Premier Begin himself. When Ezer Weizman, 
another flamboyant, but more level-headed ex-general, left defence 
last year, Mr. Be^in privately explained his reluctance to press for 
Mr. Sharon's nomination as his replacement by the apprehension 
that "Arik ” once he attained power, might ring the Prime Minister’s 
Office with his tanks. Later Mr. Begin dismissed it as a joke. Some 
jots. 

What, then, could be said ir. favour of the Sharon candidacy? Just 
this: that it is preferable to the one apparent alternative — Mr. 
Begin'* continuing as defence minister. 

Whatever M r. Sharon’s shortcomings, he at least would know what 
he was deciding. He would not be reduced to accepting or rejecting 
— inevitably , most of the time accepting — the advice of the Chief of 
Staff. He should be able to survey a wider spectrum of options than 
that which was presented to him. It is somehow difficult to see Mr. 
Sharon getting' the country — and then squirming to deny that he 
ever did get it into — the present "no-win" situation in Lebanon. 

The dangers inherent in “Arik, King of Israel” being entrusted 
with the duties of a defence minister are admittedly enormous, even 
appalling. Mr. Sharon is. for example, still to throw some light on his 
plans for paring down the military 1 budget. Do they or do they not in- 
volve reliance on unconventional weapons? 

Yet with Mr. Sharon at the helm, there would at least be a 
professional handling it. That may turn out tabe not very much, but 
when one thinks of the choice, it is something. 


The peace front 


THE ONE recent ray of light emanating from Washington in the 
direction of Jerusalem is the Administration's determined progress 
towards establishing the “multi-national force and observers" for 
Sinai. 

No sooner had the agreement on the force been initialled by the 
U.S., Israel and Egypt in London, than the Administration’s 
spokesmen w ere marshalling support For it on Capitol Hill — both for 
its funding and, more importantly, for the new deployment of 
American troops on foreign soil. • 

Nicholas Veliotes, Assistant Secretary of State, stressed to the 
Congress that the American aerial surveillance, which has been a key 
factor contributing to the stability of the interim withdrawal regime 
in Sinai, wouid continue after Israel's final withdrawal next April. 
American planes and satellites will monitor the demilitarization of 
the peninsula and the limitation of forces on both sides, and will con- 
tinue to make their findings available to the parties. 

The director-designate of the MFO is already hard at work in the 
field, sorting out sites and facilities for the 2,000 soldiers and the 
various support and logistic units. 

In Washington officials assert confidently that there will be Asian 
and Latin-American participation in the MFO — though their refusal 
to name the prospective contributors is disturbing. The apparent sen- 
sitivity of these countries, and the reluctance of others to contribute 
at all. demonstrates just how unpopular the Egypt-Israel peace still is 
in many international quarters. 

The 'American determination to wrap up the overlong negotiations 
and set up the MFO in good time for April is doubly welcome in view 
of the current violence and tension in our area. Israel’s bombing of 
the PLO in Beirut and the world outrage that followed must have em- 
barrassed Egypt, our partner in peace, at least as much as they em- 
barrassed President Reagan and the U.S. 

How different this mini-war would look if there were a credible 
negotiation in progress or in prospect over the future of the Palesti- 
nians — the autonomy plan — which, together with the Sinai 
withdrawal and demilitarization, comprised the Camp David con- 
cept. 

The test of the MFO will come, it is fair to predict, not from minor 
infringements of the demilitarization regime. The well-equipped ob- 
servers and troops will be well enough able to isolate and contain any 
such problem, provided the underlying goodwill of the two 
protagonists remains intact. 

The threat to the MFO’s effectiveness, and to the whole Israel- 
Egypt peace edifice, will come from outside Sinai — from the cast 
and the north. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


AFTER decades of in- 
5 ^ tcnce ky the American 
aifli Jewish establishment that 
only an American Jew can head the 
U.S. branch of the' World Zionist 
Organization’s department of 
Education and Culture in the 
Diaspora, an Israeli educator is go^ 
ing to fill the position. Dr. Aviv 
Ekroni. who is today director of 


high school education in Tel Aviy 
for the Education Ministry, has 
been selected for the job with 
American Jewry approval. One of 
his aims will be to promote study of 
Israel in Jewish schools in the U.S. 
The department also sends teacher- 
emissaries abroad to promote 
Jewish education. , 

J.S. 
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1. 7no Agency (hereinafter the Agency) Imltee tender* from building contractor* 
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LET'S FACE it. Wc were on the 
terge of war. when Washington in- 
tervened vigorously to stop it. How 
did we get there? Why war? What 
for? 

The government has a duty to ex- 
plain (he situation and the people a 
right to know. Wc are a people en- 
dowed with an immense curiosity to 
know and a boundless capacity to 
understand. Our curiosity, however, 
is fed with leaked tidbits from the 
cabinet table and our understanding 
obscured by torrents of ministerial 
rhetoric. But with all the abundance 
of speech and revelations, do we 
know? We don’t. We don’t know, 
because we 3fgue about side-issues 
and gel excited about trivialities. 
The crucial questions of war and 
peace, of nuclear survival and of 
Jewish spiritual and moral existence 
in this country are carefully ex- 
cluded from the agenda rf the 
national debate. 

What did we discuss in the hot 
summer preceding the Yom Kippur 
war? The Egyptian troop concentra- 
tions, the Syrian war preparations, 
the state of the iDFs combat readiness? 
Not at all. We argued about the 
terrible threat to the existence of 
Israel inherent in the implementa- 
tion of resolution 242 which would 
lead, as Begin exclaimed at the time, 
to a new Auschwitz and Treblinka. 
We objected to the conclusion of a 
partial agreement with Egypt, 
because it would dislodge us from 
our fortified positions along the 
Suez canal, thought then to be 
impenetrable. We revelled in a 
heated debate on the merits of the 
construction of a deep sea port at 
Yamit with a prospective popula- 
tion of 250,000. We were fed im- 
material detail about the discussions 
in New York on the composition of 
an improbable peace conference, 
while tete a tete peace talks took 
place in Morocco involving the 
return of the Yamit salient to Egypt. 

While the government is respon- 
sible for its derisions, it is the peo- 
ple who bear their consequences. 
What for instance were the objec- 
tives of Zahal's strategy in the 
north? Were they punitive, pre- 
emptive or preparatory? Or all the . 
three in one. 

Punitive because of recent out- 
rages perpetrated by the terror 
organizations? For reasons best 
known to themselves, they had 
refrained for quite a while from any 
act of violence, when our air force 
resumed its activity shortly after the 
elections. 

Were these air strikes meant to 
be pre-emptive in the light of the 
steady stream of Soviet weapons 
flowing from Libya and Syria to the 
PLO, extending its military build- 
up? . 

Or were they preparatory, the 
opening gambit of a swift and fierce 
campaign to liberate Lebanon and 
Israel from the terrorist plague.or at 
least sweep the PLO formations out 
of rocket range of Israeli territory? 
Indications for such an eventuality 
do not lack. In April the Falangists 
in northern Lebanon opened a 
southward thrust which resulted in a 
clash with Syrian forces and their 
ruthless shelling of Zahle, the down- 
ing of two Syrian helicopters by 
Israeli aircraft and the subsequent 
introduction of SAM missiles by 
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arras and protects its flanks. ^ 
precarious, but not intolerable do 


don, as long as Israel refrains 


AT HOME 


The government has a duty to explain why it guided the nation to 
the brink of war; writes GIDEON RAFAEL. 


Syria into Lebanon. A month later 
Mr. Begin promised that no more 
Katyushas would fall on Kiryat 
Shmona. Were these empty words 
or an indication of things to come? 

Yet had the military planners cor- 
rectly assessed Israel’s political 
strength? — an indispensable re- 
quisite for the- attainment of 
strategic and political ends by 
military means. Had the members 
of the government adequately con- 
sidered the world reaction against 
an Israeli military initiative at this 
time and place? 


Obviously not Why should they? 
To their mind the world is against 
Israel in any case, whatever we do. 
Not testing their doctrine by patient 
restraint, but preferably by forceful 
action, they convinced themselves 
of its validity. Whether we believe 
that the world powers are guided by 
a selective morality or by inbred an- 
tagonism is immaterial. What 
counts is whether they are prepared 
to tolerate our actions or are deter- 
nined to frustrate them. The test of 
statesmanship ties in the correct as- 
sessment of realities and calculation 
of risks. 


As it appears now, the three 
motivations for the military action 
in the north converged, with the 
result that it was excessive in its 
punitive application, unsuccessful 
in its pre-emptive effect and 
dilatory in its preparatory purpose. 

The bombing of the terrorists' 
headquarters in Beirut backfired 
heavily. The intensive bombard- 
ment of the PLO installations inside 
and outside civilian concentrations 
resulted in extensive and in- 
discriminate shelling of our civilian 
population. The suspicion of the 
preparation of a major land-based 
operation, perhaps the only effec- 
tive military means to stop Arafat's 
attacks, brought about irresistible 
American pressure. 

The policy of the big bang from 


Baghdad to 8ein£ is neither a long- 
nor a short-term answer to Israel's 
fundamental security concerns. The 
government is amiss in its military 
politcy, obtuse to international 
realities and inept in the conduct of 
its foreign affairs. Never in its thirty 
three years’ history has our country 
experienced a similar collapse of its 
position and repute in the world. 
Our foreign relations have become 
an international disaster area. 

. While the people in the north are 
bravely resisting the terrorist 
onslaught, the politicians are talcing 
refuge in sheiters of obfuscation and 
evasion, it is the duty of the opposi- 
tion and indeed of -every loyal and 
thinking citizen who cares for the 
future of the country, to help pull It 
back from the brink of disaster. If 
we want to get out of the present 
dilemma we must understand how 
we got into it. We must have a clear 
idea where we stand before we take 
another step forward or backward. 
• Our relations with the United' 
States have declined to a hitherto 
unknown low. In the words of our 
Ambassador in Washington, an of- 
ficial known for his circumspection, 
the U.S. and Israel are currently go- 
ing through "one of the most dif- 
ficult hours in their historic 
relationship." the The bombing of 
the terrorists’ headquarters in 
Beirnt following the successful 
MacFarlane mission, preceding the 
anticipated release of the F-16’s, 
and occurring on the eve of the Ot- 
tawa conference caused not only in- 
ordinate loss of civilian life, but also 
gave rise to grave doubt about the 
soundness of judgment of Israel's 
leaders. 

Indeed, was the destruction of 
Arafat's command post worth the 
demolition of American support for 
Israel on Capitol Hill? What serves 
Israel's security more: the tactical 
gain of destroyed Lebanese bridges 
or the strategic loss of ruined 
American good will? The answer is 


obvious and the ccnclnsiotr in- 
evitable. 

• The West European countries. 
Increasingly tilting towards the 
Arab side, while cautiously avoiding 
a rift with the U.S. over Middle East 
policy, have now fonnd a fitting op- 
portunity to hitch their pro-Arab 
wagon to. the American train mov- 
ing awa y from lsraeL 

• The Arab’ world 'torn by in- 
ternecine strife and adherence to 
conflicting alliances, driven by com- 
mon concern and burning emotion 
can now patch up its differences 
and form an active common front 
against Israel 

• The fabric of Israel-Egyptian 
relations is becoming increasingly 
threadbare. It is held together by 
Egypt’s expectation of the restora- 
tion of the remainder of its territory * 
and Israel's perception that a 
peaceful southern border facilitates 
its freedom of. action on the 
northern front. Yet how much stress 
the peace can sustain without 
progress on the Palestinian issue, is 
an open question. 

• There are three beneficiaries fror 
the present crisis: the PLO battered, 
but strident and self-congratulatoiy; 
Syria, anxious, cautious and 
"noiseless as fear in a wide 
wilderness," as Keats said; and the 
Soviet Union enigmatic as always, 
silently agitating and loudly 
protesting. 

The terrorist organizations having 
turned a host country of refugees 
into an armed camp of ruthless ter- 
rorists, bear the full -responsibility 
for Lebanon's convulsions and 
Israel’s tribulations. There is no 
question that it is the primary duty 
of the Lebanese government to put 
an end to this state of affairs. 
However,, as matters stand, it it 
powerless to do so. Syria, wtuch is in 
a position to curb toe PLO, does not 
budge. Relying on its Soviet shield, . 
it strengthens its positions in 
Lebanon, supplies the PLO . witii 


" iwi a 

wh fera .1 
ake of i'll I I 
det Unit!} • ' 


taking direct action against Syri 
The Soviet Union, thriving 
turawB, as tong as its scope rtma # 
controllable, presumably expert ' 
that in the best of circumstance* \ t 
U.S. wBI invite its cooperation 
restoration of an uneasy peace or-if I 
it comes to the wont, Moscow 
have to back Syria to the hfc, f* 
gets involved in war with lira 
Consequently, in the wake 
present events, the Soviet 
until now skilfully kept at bay 4 
likely to again play an active role 
the Arab-Israel conflict. „ r\ 

The PLO is fully aware, of cour ; ta £ 
that it lacks the strength V v 

eliminate Israel. But it employ 
with as much brutality as agility . : " 
limited military means to attain 
far-reaching political ends. Isr " 
entering into a massive confirm 
tion with the PLO without being r 
position to rout it decisive 
because of foreign political - 
tervention, has enhanced the PL( 
international standing and invoh 
tarily helped it advance from t 
rorist notoribty to political respt 
lability. Arafat is jubilant bee ai 
he reckons .that his heavy losses 
the field are being amply compe 
sated with impressive gains in t 
international arena. . - 
This then is the interim balaz 
sheet. It shows a sorry state of 
fair! AH sides would do weU 
pause and take stock. Wc, on c 
part, should not lose a moment 
review thoroughly the military a - 
political strategy employed in t 
fight against the terrorist organt - 
dons, reinforce our settlement* 
the north against renewed asm - 
and seek to commit Syria to ke - 
the PLO in check, We must quid 
mend our fences with the U.S. a 
slum up our relations with Eft 
We must substitute ratiot 
dialogue for senseless recrimrr 
ikms in our exchanges with fon£- 
governments and realize that 


complicated military or potitk 


problem will yield to the big bat 
And finally we ought to conduct 
open and civilized debate on i 
vital issues facing the nation. Cfct 
begins at home 


The author , a former 4ML - « 
general <>f the Foreign Ministry, | 
author of the recently published M 
“Diplomatic Recollections; Destin ■ 
Son Peace “ . 4 
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